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INTERIOR ELEVATOR COMPANY’S 
PLANT AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


' Among the new elevators erected in the Northwest dur- 
ig 1889 is the plant of the Interior Elevator Company at 
Minneapolis, consisting of No. 1 and No 2, which has a 
otal capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. They are not very 
‘ar apart, as can be seen by referring to the accompanying 

ut, and the power plant is between them. 
Elevator No. 1, which is regular under the laws of 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 15, 1889. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


No. 7. / 


pec’ally adapted to the transfer and cleaning of wheat 
and coarse grains. 

The power of this plant consists of thre2 boilers 66 
inches in diameter and 16 feet 6 inches long. each con- 
taining 54 three inch tubes. The boilers are set in bat- 
tery, aniconnected to an overhead feed The boiler 


furnaces are fitted with self-opening doors, rendering 
firing very easy; that is, no opening of doors. 

The power is supplied by two Allis engines, each 18x36 
inches, These engines are connected directly to the shaft, 


improved machinery Known to grain handling. This 
building is fitted with two conveyor belts, each 36 inches 
wide. 

The arrangement of these belts is peculiar to this 
and one or two other elevators—the upper fold of the belt 
being carried from cupola toward the far end of building, 
thence beneath floor line of the elevator, from end of 
building toward cupola. By this arrangement grain can 
be elevated at cupola and distributed into any one of the 
bins, then taken from any bin, carried back to cupola, 


Mnesota and the Min: apolis Chamber of Commerce, is 
feet wide and 408 fee Jong. It is divided into two 
—a storage part an” a working part. The storage 
t has 120 bins 68 feet de © and the working part 38 
iS. Its total capacity is ~9,000 bushels. It has four 
ving legs, two cleanin; © 23, four warehouse sepa- 
and four large conveyo: » ts. Two of these belts 
used for filling and two1i | mptying the bins. 
evator No. 2 is 52 feet wide « 120 feet long, and 
38 bins 52 feet deep, with a capucity~ef 250,000 bush- 
S. has three receiving legs, three cleaning legs, six 
in elevators, and six 1,000-bushe.“-~"es. It is e8- 
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INTERIOR ELEVATOR COMPANY’S PLANT AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


one shaft running to house No. 1, and the other running 
to house No. 2. Two heaters are supplied, one to each 
engine, for heating feed water by exhaust steam. 

The electric installation of this plant is very complete. 
An incandescent light dynamo, with a capacity of 150 
16-candle power lamps, is driven by an 8x12 automatic 
engine. Both buildings are also thoroughly equipped 
with electric bells, speaking tubes and automatic fire 
alarms, while automatic sprinklers are being put in. 

A big pump, 9x12x18 inches, is connected with a stand- 
pipe in each elevator for fire purposes. Each elevator, 
and No. 1 in particular, is fitted with the latest and most 


and elevated to either shipping spout or mixed and put 
into any bin desired. 

The officers of the company are: President, Frank H. 
Peavey; vice-president and general manager, Charles T- 
Peavey; secretary, B. H. Woodworth; superintendent, 
B. H. Morgan. The plant was planned and erected by 
the well-known architects and elevator builders, Messrs. 
Barnett & Record, 37 and 38 Corn Exchange, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


St. Louis has been receiving immense quantities of 
corn lately. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OAT CLIPPERS. 


The clipping of oats isa process of but recent adop- 
tion, yet its advantages and profits have quickly become 
recognized. Every man who has handled oats knows 
how extremely dusty they are, and every horseman real- 
izes that the effect of feeding dry oats to horses is the re- 
verse of beneficial. It is customary to dampen them be 
fore feeding, yet this does not do away with the delete- 
rious effect of their consumption in what may be termed 
their natural condition. It can therefore readily be seen 
that any process which will relieve oats from the dust 
will surely become a measure of profit to him who adopts 
it. But the dust is not the only harmful thing. The end 
of the oat is bearded, and taken into a horse’s stomach 
dry is certain to lacerate and irritate that organ. While 
it is entirely possible to remove by various means every 
trace of loose dust from oats, it is necessary to emp!oy an 
oat clipper if it is desired to remove the beards and ad- 
hering dust. Clipped oats will and do readily command 
a higher price than those not subjected to these operations, 
and hence it is a profitable process to adopt. Leaving out 
of consideration, however, the increased healthfulness, 
because cleanliness, of clipped oats, let us note what has 
actually been done by the employment of the Eureka Oat 
Clipper, illustration of which is presented herewith. 

It isone of the special machines built at the Eureka 
Works, Silver Creek, N. Y. One customer not 
long since subjected 3,000 bushels of oats to treat- 
ment on his Eureka machine, and in weighing up 
found there had been a shrinkage of 74 bushels. 
These oats were worth, and he was selling them for, 
30 cents per bushel before clipping them. His 3,000 
bushels were worth to him, therefore, $900. After 
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amount of light oats, filth, dust, chaff, etc., may be re- 
moved before undergoing the process of clipping. This 
machine is built in eight regular sizes, capacities ranging 
from 20 bushels per hour up to 500 bushels per hour. 
These capacities are in all cases fully guaranteed. In 
many instances the rated capacities have been greatly ex- 
ceeded with perfectly satisfactory results to the user. 
Prices will be found very low, terms entirely favorable, 
and responsible parties are allowed thirty days in which 
to test capacity and operation before settlement will be 
required. All inquiries will be cheerfully answered by 
S. Howes, sole proprietor Eureka Works, Silver Creek, 
Nok: 


CONDITION AND GRADING OF 
CORN. 


At the request of the grain committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia, John O. Foering, chief 
grain inspector of that city, recently visited the corn re- 
ceiving centers of the West for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the condition of the arrivals of the new crop. In his 
report to the committee he s‘ates that he found the con- 
dition and quality of the crop east of the Mississippi 
river generally fair but soft. In Missouri the crop is of 


clipping he had but 2 926 bushels of oats, but they 


had by the operation advanced 10 per cent. in value, 
and were so!d for 83 cents per bushel, thus bringing 
him in $965.58, a clean profit of $65.58. It paid 
him to clip his oats. Another instance will suffice: 
Oats sell by grade. One customer, to test capacity 
of his Eureka Oat Clipper, sent through it in 
2 hours and 59 minutes 37,850 pounds of oats. The 
apparent waste or loss by the operation was 1,540 
pounds, or about 4 per cent. The operation, how- 
ever, raised the grade of his oats to such an extent 
that the measured bushel of clipped oats weighed 
nine pounds more than previous to being subjected 
thereto, and readily sold for enough to yield him a 
handsome profit. The machine is very compactly 
built, in operative mechanism is extremely simple, 
runs very lightly, and has very great capacity. In 
solidity of construction, perfection of fitting and finish, 
and high qualities of materials employed, it is without 
equal. Some customers have used same for a period of 
three or four years without cost for repairs. This should 
be a sufficient guarantee of their durability. Its ventila- 
tion is perfect, rendering the machine dustless, and all 
impurities are immediately removed as rapidly as they 
become loosened from the grain. In the operation of 
clipping, hulling of the oats does not occur. The case is 
of iron, hardened, having depressed longitudinal openings, 
cast upon chills, thus insuring the extreme of durability. 

The case is made in sections, any one or more of which 
may be removed without taking down the machine. The 
cylinder has arms or beaters which are adjustable, thus 
placing the degree of treatment entirely under control of 
the operator. These arms or beaters aid in forcing the 
loosened impurities through the openings in the case and 
into the strong suction of the exhaust fan, by which they 
are delivered away from the mychine. The separators on 
clippers are fully under control of the operator (regulated 
by valves), so that as few or many light oas may be re- 
moved as is desired. On all sizes four distinct separations 
are made. The material is first subjected to a screening 
or sieving operation, as it is spouted, or otherwise deliv- 
ered to the machine, to remove sticks, straws, stones or 
other large or foul material. As it passes from the shoe 
or screen it enters the cylinder through a strong current 
of air, which removes light impurities, such as chaff, 
shrunken grain, dust, etc. While going through the 
process of clipping, a strong current of air is being con- 
tinually forced through the case, carrying the impurities 
which are loosened by the clipping operation out through 
the openings in the case. Finally, as the finished ma‘erial 
leaves the machine, it passes out through a current of air, 
which removes all traces of loose impurities. The ad- 


vantage of the method of the construction of the Eureka 
| 


Clipper is that, having a preliminary separation, a large 
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light, the bulk of receipts arriving by the Galena Division 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad and from Hast- 
ern Iowa. Only an occasional car of new cornis being 
graded No. 2, the balance of the No. 2 being old co: 
The grade of No. 3 is of a wide range and much low 
than previous years, owing mainly to the poor ¢onditi 
of the receipts, a very small] portion of the receipts be 
from Kansas and Nebraska. Only careful selections | of 
their No. 3 would grade our No. 2. A A 
“‘At all points where firms were handling corn at their 
own elevators, I impressed upon them the great import- 
ance of cleaning their corn before shipping, so as to 
facilitate its carrying in better condition, and insure a 
better inspection at the seaboard. I found at seve; 
points that there seemed to be considerable doubt and ap- 
prehension in the minds of many dealers as to thé grade 
of No. 2 corn in Philadelphia as compared with new 
mixed (or as some of the Baltimore merchants term it, 
‘sail mixed’) Baltimore. Many were under the impres- 
sion that new mixed, or sail mixed, was of a lower grade 
than No. 2, and were basing their sales to Baltimore 
under that impression; but after my explanations at 
new mixed or sail mixed Baltimore and No. 2 Philadel — 
phia were identically the same, and that our inspectic 
was fully as liberal as Baltimore’s grading, their appre- 
hensions were dispelled, and confidence in o 
grades somewhat restored.” 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. _ 


Last year a special commission was appointed in 
Russia to inquire into the several causes of the agri- o 
cultural crisis there, and ascertain what remedies: cs] 
could be adopted. i 

Among remedies that were suggested was the pro- 
vision of elevator stations throughout the wheat 4 
producine districts at which the wheat could be ea : 


average distance between ee stations in Ames” 
~ is only about twenty miles, which enables the Amer 4 
ican farmer to sell or raise money upon his grain Sy 
whenever he pleases upon delivery to the nearest — 
elevator station, whereas the Russian farmer hasto __ 
take his grain long distances, and is at the mercy — 
of local middlemen and jobbers. B 
This recommendation or suggestion has been 


adopted by the Russian Government. A notice has _ 
recently appeared in the Journal de St. Petersburg 


THE EUREKA OAT CLIPPER. 


good quality, but being mostly of a large and thick 
berry is soft and grades poorly. In Indiana, Eastern 
Illinois and Eastern Iowa, he found the corn chaffy, soft 
and shrunken. The Kansas and Nebraska crop is large 
and of firm quality. 

In speaking of inspection Mr Foering says: ‘‘I found 
the inspection at the various inspection points somewhat 
variable. At Indianapolis the receipts were too small to 
form much of an opinion. At St. Lou’s the Missouri 
State Board of Inspectors are inspecting on the St. Louis 
side of the river, and the inspection is somewhat rigid on 
corn—their No. 2 is prime, and considerable of their No. 
3 would grade our No. 2, balance about our Steamer No. 
2; while on East St Louis side, where the inspection is 
under the control of the Merchants’ Exchange, the grad- 
ing is more liberal—their No, 2 is about equal to our No. 
2, and most of their No. 3 our Steamer No. 2, balance 
our No. 8. Owing to the liberal inspection at Hast St. 
Louis, about three-fifths of the receipts are being de- 
livered there for inspection, and the Western shippers are 
now billing nearly all their corn to that point where they 
have sold St. Louis inspection. 

“At St. Joseph and Kansas City the Missouri State Board 
has also the control of the inspection, and the grading is 
about the same as at St. Louis, under the same board. 
Only a small portion of the receipts at the sbove-men- 
tioned points are inspected, as about three fourths of the 
receipts are on through billing to East St. Louis, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 

‘There is no regular inspection at either Omaha, Council 
Bluffs or Lincoln, as all the elevators are owned and op- 
erated by firms doing a commission business. The super- 
intendents or foremen of the several elevators grade the 
grain and store it on their own judgment. The loading 
out at th se points was generally clean and of good 
quality and condition, mostly our No, 2. At Chicago the 
corn was generally of poor quality and condition, receipts 


of an Order in Council, approved by the Emperor ~ 
on the 2ist of June last, for the installation of ten 
elevator stations for grain upon the lines of railway 
of the Southeast. One is to. be erected at Odessa, and — 
nine at various stations indicated in the order. 

The land necessary for the erection of the elevator at 
Odessa is appropriated by the order. BS 

A scale of charges for unloading, weighing, keeping 
for not more than a month, airing, insuring, and loading 
grain at the station at Odessa is given. These charges are 
about equal to from 4d. to 44d. per quarter. 

At the nine other elevator stations, for the maintenance 
of the stations and the sending of the grain to its destina- 
tion, a charge of 6s. 4d. per truck is made. 


BALTIMORE’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The amount of some kinds of grain handled at Balti- 
more during 1889 was less than fcr former years, y 
taking everything into consideration, the grain mercha: 
of that city did a very fair business during the year jus 
closed. Receipts of wheat in 1889 were 6,889,432 bush- 
els, against 7,004,443 in 1888; exports were 4,458,566 
bushels in 1889, against 4,161,129 in 1888. Receipts of 
corn in 1889 were 18,354,019 bushels, against 6,943,839 
1888; exports 16,470,382 bushels in 1889, against 4,489, 
in 1888. Receipts of oats in the year 1889 were 1,969,91 
bushels, against 2,110,028 in 1888; exports in 1889 111,999 
1888 nothing. Receipts of rye amounted to 260, 
bushels in 1889, ey 200,363 a 188; exports in 1889 


neapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Toledo, Detroit, 
ey, and Cincinnati—was 87, 134, 900 "ae 


302, 000 bushels for 1887. 
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the appearance of the first : May than of the second 
week of January. 

During the month just closed, rains have been almost 
continuous, and the soil is thoroughly saturated with 
moisture. 

It is thought ‘that 4 hard freeze would be very destruc- 
tive to the winter wheat at this time, owing to its tender 
condition. 

The wheat crop of Indiana, as compared with a year 
ago, is in much better condition, there being more moist- 
ure in the ground, and the croup has been growing all 
winter. The plants, however, are considered very ten- 
der.. Farmers have not been free sellers as a rule. There 
are some accumulations of stocks at mills, and as com- 
pared with a year ago, the stocks are larger. Milling de- 
mand is light, and flour trade dull. 

Notwi hstanding we have had this remarkably mild 
winter, and the wheat has been doing finely, now every 
state in the winter wheat belt reports the plants as 
“‘tender.” 

In South:rn Illinois the wheat has been bare, and has 
never stopped growing In many places large enough to 
hide a rabbit. There seems to be more wheat in the 
hands of farmers than a year ago. The prices offered are 
not tempting, as there is a wide difference between what 
wheat is selling for to-day and what it was then. 

The milling situation is very quiet—a hand-to-mouth 
movement. The margins very small for most of the mill 
products. 

Practically, then, the winter wheat situation to-day re- 
solves itself about.as follows: 

The crop has made great growth, probably an unnatu- 
ral one for the season of the year. The early conditions 
of the pant favored insect life. The late conditions have 
been against their development. 

The wheat is reported as tender, and with no snow on 
the ground, sudden and hard freezes would be more or 
less destructive, but I care very little about anticipating 
the future as to the condition of the growing crop a single 
day. For last seas»n we had a very dry fall and winter - 
with very little snow, and yet there seems to be no man- 
ner of doubt but that we made the largest crop on record. 

Had not the wheat been damaged at harvest, the receipts 
would have been very much larger than they are now re- 
ported. 

I think Kansas, Tennéssee and Kentucky all have con- 
considerable poor, unsalable wheat yet on hand. A year 
ago a; this time stocks in farmers’ hands were very low, 
and continued to run down until harvest, but it is quite 
remarkable that all the states to day in the winter wheat 
belt report more wheat on hand in farmers’ hands than a 
| year ago. 

I think now that this wheat will be held certainly until 
something more definite is known with regard to the final 
outcome of the growing crop. 

While the milling demand is duli, at the same time 
millers seem to think that the month of February is going 
to show a better inquiry for flour from the domestic trade 
than exists at present. 

The export demand is better than the domestic de- 
mand. 

In Nor.hern Minnesota and Dakota, December was 
more like spring than winter. Between Christmas and 
New Years about six inches of snow fell, and since that 
date a little mor2. The mercury has been down as low 
as 16 degrees below zero. Farmers have marketed an un- 
usually large percentage of their crop. 


to 15 cents—is no inducement for them to sell any corn 
beyond the demands of necessity, but there was such vast 
quantities of corn lying on the ground without shelter, 
and the roads were so good, that farmers hauled it off 
and sold it irrespective of prices. 

In Iowa the movement of corn is larger this month 
than at any time during the present winter. There is one 
reason why farmers can sell corn, and will sell it freely, 
this winter, and that is that the stock of oats is still so 
large that they take the place of feed and practically add 
just so much more to the surplus corn farmers have to 
sell. The report from Washington just made shows that 
the acreage of oats this year was one-third as large as that 
of corn. oo 


THE MISSOURI INSPECTION LAW. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


As is generally well known the Legislature of the state 
of Missouri enacted a somewhat rigid measure in relation 
to the handling of grain within the limits of that state. 
While undoubtedly a measure of that kind was made 
necessary by the dishonest transactions of grain dealers 
and elevator men in certain localities, still, like all laws of 
a seyere and rigid nature intended to control practical in- 
dustries of any kind, and made by men with no knowl- 
edge whatever of the business itself, it is defective and 
to some extent inoperative. The intention is good, and 
so faras it tends to check dishonesty, it should be en- 
couraged and as rigidly enforced as it is possible to do it. 

In the matter of inspection there has been great in- 
justice done very many times in the different markets of 
this country when it was ia the intere t of the dealers of 
the different markets to do so, and it seems fair to assume 
that injustice will, in the future asin the past, be prac- 
ticed whenever and wherever it is deemed necessary or 
expedient by those interested, so long as they are able to 
influence or control the inspectors. Now, if a state can, 
by appointing inspectors, see that justice is done to all in 
that respect, it certainly ought to be encouraged and 
assisted by all citizens favorable to law and justice. 

Notwithstanding that, however, one very natural query 
forces itself upon the attention of any reflecting mind, 
and that is, how long will it be before powerful Boards of 
Trade or other similar organizations will be able to in- 
fluence and cntrol state inspectors the same as those ap 
pointed by themselves? Itis so easy to make laws but 
so hard to enforce them. However, such reflection 
should not iaterfere with the intention of the citizen to 
aid the state in the effort to abolish evil. So far, also, as 
the law under consideration aims to abolish the pernicious 
practice of mixing worthless grades of wheat with good 
and palming all off on the consumer for good and at the 
price of the good, it should be sustained and enforced to 
the fullest extent. Itis not an unmixed but literally a 
mixed evil that should be wiped out. 

Butif the law, as is claimed, can be so construed as to 
prevent grain and elevator men cleaning grain in the ele- 
vators, then so far the !aw itself works an injustice, and 
isin a measure inoperative. To clean grain of any kind 
is just as legitimate as to reduce wheat to flour, and no 
grain dealer or elevator man should be barred the privi- 
lege of doing so. Wheat, for,instance, is worth just the 
labor expended onit plus its share of maintaining the 
farm plant, that is, the interest, insurance, wear and tear 
expenses, etc., together with the seed used in planting it 
and the fertilizers, if any. Now, apart of the labor of 
producing wheat and putting it in shape for making 
flour is in cleaning it. If the grain dealer is obliged to 
buy it in a dirty state, and he is mostly so obliged, he has 
a perfect right to clean it, and also has a right to be paid 
for his lab rin cleaning, which same should be added to 
the price of the wheat which is the only way in which he 
can get pay for the labor of cleaning. Owing to its dirty 
condition good No. 2 wheat may grade No. 3 only. That 
point is usually determined by the weight of the wheat, 
and if such No. 3 wheat when taken into the elevator is 
sound and sweet, and by judicious cleaning is raised to 
No. 2in weight, the elevator man has a fair and legit- 
imate right to the difference between the price of No. 3 


80 FAR VERY LITTL% WINTER WEATHER—A LITTLE 
_ FROST IN THZ GROUND AND PLENTY OF MOISTURE— 
a PASTURES ARE GREEN, AND CATTLE AND LIVE STOCK 
OF ALL KINDS ARE DOING WELL WITH PRACTICALLY 
No GRAIN—A PHENOMENAL SITUATION—THE WINTER 
WHEAT HAS BEEN CHECKED IN ITS GROWTH BUT 
‘LITPLE—COUNTRY ROADS BAD—RESERVES IN FARMERS’ 
[ANDS LARGE—MOVZMZNT OF CORN WILL BE FAIRLY 
00D DURING THE REMAINDER OF JANUARY. 
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No. XIV. 


year ago at this date the weather was very mild all 
ne country. There had been, practically speaking, 
very little snow, and the amount of frost in the 
d was insignificant. 
winter wheat generally was growing, and looking 
m and fresh asin the spring. There had been no 
zing nor thawing weather to contend with, and the 
trouble se2me 1 to be that there was more or less of a 
moisture. 

reported the wheat then, taking the crop as a whole, 
excellent shape all over the country. Winter wheat 
ers were quite generally shutting down their mills, 

ling to suggestions m de at the millers’ convention 
in Milwaukee. 
re is a wonderful similarity up to this date with the 
of 1889, with this difference, that now we have 
ss of moisture, while then it was just the opposite. 
far the winter in Texas has been a mild one, and 
trees were in bloom early in January. The winter 
is generally reported in good condition. There 
to be considerable old wheat in the hands of farm- 
3, but no wheat will grade No 2; not even No. 3. 
wheat has more or less dirt in it, caused by rains at 
The mills continue to get their supplies from 


<entu chy reports that they have had only tw. or three 
s of cold weather this winter and nosnow. The grain 
d grass all look as green as in the spring time. Farmers 
a to hold still a good deal of poor, rejected wheat 
| they were unable to sell to anybody at harvest 
The flour market has been very dull, but is begin- 
s to show an improved tone since the holidays. 
ile the demand for flour is not large, there isa 
undertone to the market. 
hilar conditions exist in Tennessee. The mercury 
frequently this winter marked 65 to 67. 
9m 25 to 30 per cent. of the old wheat still remains 
farmers hand:; holding for better prices. 
Farmers’ alliances have done much in assisting the 
ss to hold their wheat, and they are making desper- 
efforts at present to induce them to still hold it, with 
e promise of better prices. 
Kansas until the past week the ground has been bare 
no snow, and the wheat still growing. Some farmers 
-that the fiy is working in the wheat fields, and I 
here state also that similar reports come from every 
in the winter wheat belt. 
F course it is too early to say a single word as to the 
e they have done if any. The milling demand is 
particularly the export. 
e of my reports from Kansas show that the largest 
n of the good milling wheat has been shipped; 
there is still a large percentage of poor, unsalable 
and that the amount of wheat which has been 
ed south this winter and during the fall is very 
larger than was supposed. 
second week in January saw one inch of snow in 
i. This was the first of the season. Up until that 
the wheat had been growing, and is reported in good 
s’ stocks are light, and the milling demand is fair, 
majority of the millers repsrt that they are look- 
‘soon for a good demand and busytime. In Michigan 
| has been bare nearly all wiater, and the weather 


CORN. 


In Central Illinois farmers have been free sellers of 
corn at 21 cents, but on account of the bad condition of 
the roads the deliveries have not been large, but with bet- 

r roads it will not be a question of price, but of crib 
room to hold the corn. 

J think farmers have made up their minds to sell as 
they think. If we should make another good crop, prices 
may be even lower than they are now. 

The winter has been so mild, and the grass has been so 
good (and in fact, many farmers have not fed their stock 
any grain or hay this winter, owing to condition of 
pastures), that it would be hard to compute how much | which he paid and the market pice of No. 2, as pay for 
corn has been saved owing to the phenomenal conditions | his labor in cleaning the wheat, to which must be added, 
which have existed all winter, and even up to the present |} of course, the wear and tear of machinery used in clean- 


n warm and a great deal of rain. date. ing the wheat, interest, iosurance, etc., to all of which 
country roads have been bad, and farmers have not A good deal of corn is being contracted for for next | he has aright, of which no state can properly or justly 
d wheat freely this winter, the mis depending on | summer's delivery at 24 cents. deprive him. Any law that will aim to do so is contrary 


The movement of corn in Nebraska for the present | to the fundamental law of the nation. 
seems to be over. It was uoprecedentedly large during | The practice of cleaning wheat by elevator men is no 
December. The low prices now being paid farmers—12! only proper and legitimate, but is rendered absolutely nec- 


for their supply. Farmers have more wheat on 
n they had a year ago. 
athern Ohio wheat fields are reported to have more 
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essary by the condition in which many lots of wheat are de- 
livered to the elevator. Much of it is totally unfit to 
store until cleaned, and much of it needs to be cleaned 
more than once before it isin proper condition for per- 
manent storage. 

In view of these facts, which are well known to every 
man in the least degree familiar with the business, a law 
that says a lot of wheat must grade out the same as it 
grades into an elevator, or, as I understand it, wheat can- 
not be raised in grade by being cleaned in the elevator, 
simply exposes the ignorance of the law-makersin relation 
to the business, and benefits no one. 

It is not only that wheat frequently reaches the ele- 
vators loaded down with chaff, dust, sticks, straws, etc., 
just as it leaves the threshing machine, but it is frequently 
quite damp, semetimes wet. Is it possible for any in- 
spector, state or otherwise, to grade wheat in that condi- 
tion? Th? wheat may be, and generally is, naturally 
good and sound, but its condition very properly prevents 
its grading. If, then, the elevator man receives the 
wheat as no grade or rejected and pays market value for 
it, and afterwards spends his time and resources in care- 
fully cleaning and handling it over and over until it is 
cleaned and dry and sweet, can law or any thing else or 
any other just power say it must grade out as it graded 
in, that is, rejected or no grade, as the case may have 
been? Most assuredly not for very long at least. By 
careful manipulating and proper handling the elevator 
man has raised the grade, increased the value and is fairly 
entitled to the increased value in payment for labor ex- 
pended upon it just a3 muchas the flour-maker is en. 
titled to the increased value of flour over wheat in pay- 
ment for the labor and other expenses required to reduce 
the wheat to flour. 

Cleaning wheat and other grain in elevators is a legit- 
imate business and should not be throttled by law, but 
rather encouraged. Arrangements for that purpose are 
needed, and in some years are bidly needed in order to, 
in part, preserve really good wheat, which negligent 
farmers permit to go to ruin, or well on the way to it, for 
want of proper attention at the proper time. Of course 
there are seasons in some localities that, owing to con 
tinual bad weather after harvest, the wheat cannot be 
properly cared for, and hence facilities for taking care of 
it in that condition must be provided by the dealers and 
elevator men. But in either case, whether caused by 
man’s neglect or nature’s fickleness, the situation remains 
the same and elevator men must clean and take care of 
the wheat, or at least of the portion which they handle, 
otherwise it will remain in very bad shape, for whether 
damaged by bad weather or not, it is a very exceptional 
season when one bushel in five is delivered to the elevator 
by the raisers in a good keeping condition. It is, there- 
fore, in the interest of all that elevator men be prepared 
for putting itin keeping condition, and it is also in the 
interest of all that he be paid for labor and expense in- 
curred in doing so, and legislators should see to it that, 
while endeavoriog to crush wrong, they do no wrong 
themselves by crippling legitimate industries. 


FINAL CROP ESTIMATE. 


The Department of Agriculture has issued a report 
containing final estimates of the crop of 1889. The acre- 
age of wheat was 33,123,859, of corn 78,319,651, of oats 
27,462,310 acres. The amount of wheat produced was 
490,560,000 bushels, against 415,868,000 bushels for 1888; 
corn, 2,112,802,0)0 bushels, against 1,987,790,000 bushels 
for 1888; and of oats, 751,515,000 bushels were produced, 
’ azainst 701,785,000 bushels for 1888. The bulletin in de- 
tail is as follows: 

The reported area of corn, 78,319,651 acres, represents 
an increase of 244 per cent. over the acreage of 1888. 
The wheat acreage, 38,123,859 acres, ts 21-10 per cent. 
greater than the aggregate for 1888. The revision of 
acreage gives a smaller area in Iowa, Nebraska, Oregon 
and Washington, and a larger breadth in Kansas and Da- 
kota. Dairying and meat production have for years been 
encroaching on wheat growing on the eastern side of the 
great spring wheat belt, as former reports have shown, 
wide fluctuations in average of wheat in Kansas, Illinois, 
and other states, occurring from year to year, and the 
result of variable meteorological conditions. Economic 
considerations, especially changes in market value, also 
affect peculiarly the distribution of wheat. The acreage 
of oats is placed at 27.462,310 acres, an increase of less 
than 2 per cent. ‘The yield per acre of corn is very nearly 
27 bushels, or 1 1-10 bushels less than the product of 1879 
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and is the largest rate of yield since 1880. The product 
as estimated is 2,112,802,000 bushels. The largest yields 
are west of the Mississippi, Iowa taking first rank in ag- 
gregate produced and yield per acre, being 849,966,000 
bushels, or 89.5 per acre. The yield per acre of wheat is 
nearly 12 9 bushels, or one-tenth of a bushel greater than 
November average of yield per acre. The variation from 
the current expectation of the last six months is not over 
1 percent. The total product as estimated is 490,560,000 
bushels. The oat crop as estimated is 751,515,000 bushels, 
at the rate of 27.4 bushels per acre. The aggregate of 
all cereals is about 3,450,000,000 bushels, or at least 53 
bushels per capita. 


PRESIDENT W. T. BAKER. 


At the annual election of officers of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, held Jan. 6, Mr. W. T. Baker, of whom we 
give a cut herewith, was elected president for the ensuing 
year, without opposition. 

Mr. William T. Baker was born in Herkimer county, 
New York, forty-eight years ago. He came to Chicago, 
a mere lad, in 1861. He immediately entered the grain 
commission business, which he has not left since. He 
was first connected with Hinckley & Handy. Ina year 
he was given a partnership. His business changes since 


PRESIDENT W. T. BAKER. 


then can be summed upin few words. The next firm 
was W. T. Baker, then came Knight, Baker & Co., and 
for the last eighteen years W. T. Baker & Co., which 
means W. T. Baker, as he has no partner. Mr. Baker 
has never had a failure. His career has been absolutely 
free from discrediting circumstances. He has never held: 
an office on the Board or one of apolitical nature. He is 
a prominent society man and is a member of several 
clubs. He has not been personally popular with the 
members, but the stand he took in the recent fight against 
the elevator companies gained him many friends. That 
he will make a fair and effic‘ent officer is doubted by no 
one. 


TO INCREASE CORN EXPORTS TO 
EUROPE. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Julius Goldschmidt, Consul-General of 
the United States at Vienna, with a report upon the 
Vienna Agiicultural Exhibition which is to be held in 
that city from May to November, 1890, under the 
auspices of the Imperial Royal Agricultural Society, and 
the object of which is to give as complete a representation 
as possible of the condition of agriculture, forestry, hor- 
ticulture, gardening and bee culture, and to promote and 
diffuse a knowledge of the latest inventions and discoy- 
eries relating to those subjects. 

Mr. Goldschmidt warmly indorsed the Indian corn ex- 
hibit proposed to be undertaken in connection with the 
late Paris Exposition, under the management of Col. 8. 
J. Murphy, but which, for various reasons, it was found 
impossible to carry out. He urges that a similar under- 
taking, having for its object especially to present to Eu- 
ropeans the availability of corn for human food, should 
be undertaken at once and carried out at the forthcoming 
agricultural exposition at Vienna. He believes that by 
such means our comparatively trifling export of Indian 
corn to European countries could be very greatly in- 


creased to the great advantage of the corn-prodt 
states, as well as of the corn merchants and transport 
companies of the country. : ; 


MINNESOTA’S CHIEF GRAIN -< 
SPECTOR ISSUES A cCrROULA 
TO SHIPPERS. q 


In answer to countless letters from farmers and oth 
A. C. Clausen, chief grain inspector of the state of 
nesota, has issued from his office at the capitol a cir 
addressed to ‘‘the producers and shippers of grain in 
state of Minnesota and the Northwest.” Following is 
full text of the letter, which is self-explanatory and I 
to prove of much interest to those to whom it isadd 

The system of inspection and weighing of grain u 
state authority has been in existence over four years; it 
was established for the purpose of securing justice to 
grain growers of the state, and thé shippers of these pro 
ucts from the various localities where they are mar! 
While the aim and desire is to benefit the grain gro’ 
throughout the whole state and the Northwest, our ju1 
diction only extends to the terminal points, St. P 
Minneapolisand Duluth. While unprecedented r 
of grain during the past few weeks have taxed this 
partment to its utmost capacity, itis gratifying to k 
that general satisfaction to shippers and buyers has p. 
vailed There have been, howevcr, a few exceptions, b 
investigation proves that the dissatisfaction arises ge 
ally from a lack of information regarding the system, | 
object, methods and results; and we have also reason 
believe, from abundant evidence at hand, that some ene- 
mies of the system have created false impressions co 
cerning it for the accomplishment of their own selfi 
ends. In view of these facts, it has been deemed ady 
able to set forth in a plain and concise manner the method 
and working of state inspection and weighing. ‘ 

The department is under the supervision of a chil 
inspector, who is appointed by the Railroad and Wa 
house Commission, and is divided into three dist: 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, each comprising a d 
trict. The inspection Cepartment in each district is und 
the supervision of a ‘‘chief deputy inspector,” who has 
charge as many deputy inspectors as the work requ' 
The weighing department in each district is under 
supervision of a ‘‘state weighmaster,” with as many 
deputy weighmen as are required. These appointments 
are ali made by the Railroad and Warehouse Commissio 
upon recommendation of the chief inspector and heads 
departments. It is the aim and purpose to engage and 
tain none but honest, intelligent and experienced men, 
chosen for their fitness and adaptability, and forno of 
reason, and I feel pride in saying that I believe no me 
capable, honest and eflicient body of men can be four 
elsewhere than in the Minnesota a and weig 
departments. 

The different grades for grain are establiatied on or 
fore the 15th day of September in each year by the 
road and Warehouse Commission after due notice 
deliberation and consideration of all the suggestions 
mitted by producers, shippers, consumers and others 
terested. The established grades are so well known > 
it is unnecessary to reproduce them here, and any pe: 
desiring a copy can obtain it upon application. All 
arriving at the terminal points is subject to inspec 
and weighing by this department, and as the laws 0 
state compel the railroad companies to furnish cars to 
persons demanding them for the transportation of 
grain it necessarily follows that the grain arriving 0} 
times comes from individual country shippers. 

On the arrival of the cars at the terminal points 
are broken by one of the deputy inspectors, the 
therein carefully examined in numerous places by 
of a suitable instrument, and the grade thereof and 
age determined. When all the cars have been thus 
fully examined and inspected, the result is reported ut thy 
office of the chief deputy inspector and entered in 
manent records of the department. At this office 
person interested can obtain the information he x 
sire concerning the grade of his wheat, either by pers 
application or letter. If any person interested is ¢ 
fied with the first inspection he can obtain a reins 
of his grain by applying to the chief deputy inspe 
either personally or through his commission n 
whereupon the chief deputy repairs to the car, an 
thinks a mistake has occurred, he changes the 
cordingly, and without extra charge; but if 
that the first inspection was right, he charges 
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_ This charge is made to prevent the unnec ssary and unwar- 
ranted calling of reinspections. If dissatisfaction still ex- 
ists, the dissatisfied party has the right of appeal-to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, whereupon a large 
average sample of the grain is taken from the car and 
submitted to the board. It is the custom of the board to 
eill in the chief inspector and such other disiaterested ex- 
_ perts as they may deem advisable, and upon their testi- 
_ mony, their own judgment concurring, to finally deter- 
__ mine the grade, which is final and binding upon all parties. 
On the arrival of the cars at the final pint of destina- 
tion (elevator or mill) itis taken in charge by a state 
_ weighman, who carefully weighs and records the contents 
thereof, before it has been delivered or lost its identity. 
_ Thus to each and allshippers of grain, careful and system- 
_ atic protection, as well as ample means of redress, are 
oa afforded in the matter of inspection and weight. We do 
not claim to be free from errors in our work, as a busi- 
4 ness of this character, being almost wholly dependent 
‘Upon humin judgment, caa never reach asolute perfec- 
tion, It is our aim, however, todo justice, and approx- 
a _ imate, as nearly as possible, a standard of perfection. In 
applying the established rules to the work of inspection, 
it is our policy to place as liberal an interpretation upon 
them as their languize is susceptible of, and it is a uni- 
" yersal rule with the department to give the benefit of the 
doubt in the matter to the shipper. We are constantly 
_ pre3se1 on one side to raise the standard of grade, and on 
_ the other side to lower it. Wecando neither. We are 
glad, in fact anxious, to correct errors, but cannot change 
the standards. To maintain the integrity and reliability of 
- our grad s is the chief purpose of our exis‘ence. If we 
ae - fail in this, our work falls into contempt and ridicule, and 
our usefulness ends. 
We desire no one to judge the merits of our work from 
©. statements and assertions made by other parties. All who 
_ ship grain to the terminal points will be treated alike. 
| _ This is a public institution and every citizen of the state 
is entitled to receive any information he may desire that 
| _ it isin the power of this department to grant. It is 
' neither necessary nor advisable to accept the statements 
___ of any person whatsoever, regarding the grade, dockage 
or weight of grain in which you may be interested, when 
| Official certificates can be obtained at so little trouble and 
| _ without expense. Address the chief deputy inspector at 
| $t. Paul, Minneapolis or Duluth, as the case may be, for 
| certificates of grade or any other information concerning 
_ any shipment in which you may be interested. 
_ If samples are desired at any time, showing the stand- 
| ard of the various grades at the terminal points, they can 
. be obtained by addressing the chief inspector of grain, 
 $t. Paul, and inclosing four cents postage for each sam- 
ple desired. In closing, I wish to say that it is our aim 
and desire to carry out in an impartial manner the object 
S for which this department was created, and, in endeavor- 
‘ing to do so we ask no quarter from public criticism, ex- 
pt to the extent of fair play, anda reasonable allowance 
r the imperfections of human judgment. 


A MILLION-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 
a WANTED. 


A report from Wichita, Kan., says: ‘‘Another grain 
‘and elevator fever has struck the city. The car famine 
the Southwestern roads has emphasized the demand 
an elevator to such an extent that it is being most 
iously considered. From the Southwestern quarter of 
tate of Kansas about 1,000 carloads of grain, wheat 
d corn leave daily. All the while orders for cars are 
1,000 to 3,000 ahead of the ability of the company 
furnish. It is argued that with a 1,000,000-bushel ele 
Tr, or one double that size, the branch lines from 
ichita so much crowded would be able to make short 
, which, with the present number of cars would in- 
car capacity. The farmers could be relieved of 
t grain at better prices, and it could be placed in the 
ator to wait for a good figure; and when the good 
e came, the farmer who had been holding back could 
quick action on his grain. 

Farmers’ Alliance of Kansas, said to be already 
strong, is stronger in the Southwest than in any 
r part of the state. The committee recently appointed 
he Southwestern Alliance to examine the elevator 
ss have come to the conclusion that an immense 
r at Wichita would save the farmers of the Sou h- 
ny hundred thousands of dollars, and are urg’ng 
es having the matter under consideration to go 
d put up the elevator, promising much in behalf 
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From JL’ Industria we reproduce the accompanying: 
cuts of a new contrivance which has been placed on the 
market abroad. This apparatus is des'gned for the filling 
or discharging of receptacles for grains, cereals, salt, sand, 
cement and all other pulverized or granular products or 
materials. It serves at the same time the purpose of an 
elevator and conveyor. Its use is based upon the proper 
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ties of the helicoidal sctew with a double spiral. It con- 
sists, essentially, of a cylinder A (f7gs. 1 and 2) inclosing 
a screw C, upon a conical wheel D, with a central open- 
ing for the passage of the material in F, put in motion by 
another wheel D, which receives its power from the 
motor. 

The screw of the elevator A is connected with that of 
the conveyor B by means of a joint inclosed in #", so as 
to transmit the power of the motor. The sphere # can 
revolve upon itself horizontally, and the conveyor tube 
B is connected with the elevator by means of a portion of 
the cap F, to which is attached the leather joint ¢, which 


forms the collar adhering to the tube 8B, so that this 
last is able to take whatever inclination is taken by the 
axis of the elevator. The upper sphere /’can also be 
attached in the same way with asecond conveyor, B! 
(Hig. 2), in such a way as to be able to take the granular 
matter at the bottom of the hold of a ship and carry it to 
the desired point. The propelling action of the screw is 
such that the elevating and conveying of the material is 
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practical results it is necessary to give the screw Ba 
motion of 300 revolutions per minute. 


CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE FOR 1889. 


The year 1888 was a banner year for the grain trade of 
Chicago, for the receipts of grain and flour reduced to 
wheat in bushels exceeded by nearly 20,000,000 bushels 
the receipts of any preceding year, being 182,548,188 bush- 
els. The shipments also exceeded any preceding year, 
being 156,659,986 bushels. However, 1889 surpassed 
1888, both as to receips and shipments The receipts ag- 
gregated 183,551,069 bushels; shipments, 179,037,987 
bushels, showing a gain of nearly a million bushels in the 
receipts, and 22,378,000 bushels in the shipments 

According to the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade 18,762,647 bushels of wheat were received, and 16,- 
138,825 bushels were shipped. The receipts are about 
five million bushels larger than for 1888, and over three 
million bushels less than for 1887. The shipments were 
larger than any year since 1884, except 1887, when 26,- 
850,750 bushels were shipped. The shipments for 1888 
were 12,009,269 bushels; for 1884, 21,046,577 bushels. 

The receipts of corn exceed the receipts for every pre- 
ceding year except 1830, when 97,272,844 bushels were 
received. The amount received for 1889 was 79,920,691 
bushels, against 74,208,908 bushels for 1888, and 51,578, - 
410 bushels for 1887. The shipments also exceed every 
preceding year but 1880, when 93,572,934 bushels were 
received. Last year 83,860,818 bushels were shipped, 
against 69,522,565 bushels foc 1888, and 50,467 814 bush- 
els for 1887. 

The receipts of oats exceed the receipts of every year 
preceding 1888, but fall below that year. The amonnt 
received was 49,906,942 bushels, against 52,184,878 bush- 
els for 1888, and 45,750,842 bushels for 1887. The ship- 
ments of oats exceed by nearly ten million bushels the 
shipments of any preceding year, being 50,471,836 bush- 
els, against 40,896 971 bushels for 1888, and 37,663,330 
bushels for 1&87. 

Only 2,608,985 bushels of rye were received, against 
2,767,571 bushels for 1888, and 852,726 bushels fer 1887. 
In 1888, 5,484,259 bushels were received, and in 1884, 3,- 
327,516 bushels. The receipts for no year save those 
given above, exceed the receipts for 1889. The shipments 
were 2,8 )1,356’vushels, exceeding every year save 1883 
and 1884, when 3,838,554 bushels and 4,365,757 bushels 
respectively were shipped. During 1888, 1,744,380 bush- 
els were shipped, and 700,780 bushels during 1887. 

The amount of barley received is far above the average 
for the last ten years, and exceeds every preceding year 
except 1886, when 12,740,953 bushels were received. The 
amount received was 12,524,543 bushels, agains; 12,387,- 
526 bushels for 1888, and 12 476,547 bushels for 1887. 
The shipments were larger than ever before, being 8,141, 
109 bushels, against 7,772,851 bushels for 1888, and 7,- 
214,394 bushels for 1887. 

Taking everything into consideration the year 1889 was 
a remarkable one for the grain trade of Chicago. The 
amount of every cereal handled, except wheat, was greatly 
in excess of the average for the past ten years. 


ILLINOIS CORN CROP. 


The report issued recently by the Illinois Board of Ag- 
riculture shows that the area devoted to the corn crop for 
the year 1889, as returned to the State Board of Agri- 
culture by the assessors, is 6,988,267 acres, or 59 546 acres 
less than the area of 1888. The average yield per acre is 
a little above 35 bushels, which is less than the average 
for last season by 4 bushels per acre. The largest yield 
per acre is reported from Madison county, where the av- 
erage is 53 bushels. The lowest average yield is 22 
bushels per acre in Boone county. The quality of the 
present corn crop wil grade higher than any of the last 
ten years. The aggregate yield for the state is 247,980,- 
589 bushels, and the average price per bushel is 24 cents, 
making the total value of the crop for 1889 about $59,- 
515,341.36. 


Thousands of bushels of corn are being used for fuel 
in Northwest Kansas. In some counties the market price 
of corn is less than 15 cents per bushel, while coal is from 
25 to 35 cents per bushel. Great stacks of corn have 
been piled up along the tracks, it being impossible to ob- 
tain enough cars to move it. Every railroad is short from 
500 to 2,000 cars. 
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TO MAKE OMAHA A GRAIN THE NEW NOYE SIX-ROLL CORN | THE NORTHWESTERN ELEVA} 


CENTER. 


The Omaha Board of Trade and the Real Estate Ex 
change have recently beea agitating the matter of secur- 
ing the erection of more elevators in that city, A prom- 
inent citizen of the place said recently: 

“Tn view of the blockaded condition of the railroads, 
and their inability to handle the rush of grain shipments 
seeking the market, some provision ought to be made to 
remedy this evil and prevent its repetition in the future 
To do so the Board of Trade and the Real Es ate Ex- 
change, if the former will not, can cut out work of vast 
material benefit to the city and the state At present the 
railroads are short of cars and taxed beyond their ca- 
pacity to handle the Nebraska corn crop, and the corn is 
dumped on the ground in some localities awaiting ship- 
ment. Canada and New England are bare of corn, and 
the price in Nebraska is at a figure so low 
that it does not pay the farmers. On ac- 
count of the demonetization of silver, 
settlement of the mining regions is re arded 
and we are deprived of a flourishing mar- 
ket in that direction, where scarcely a 
bushel of corn can be raised. In the 
meanwhile London is depreciating silver 
and buying it at a low figure for export to 
India to enable that country to crush the 
American farmers. Strange to say, alarge- 
number of the people of the United States 
are blindly aiding this London scheme. 
But, to the point in question. The first 
thing to look at is: Omaha should be 
the principal grain market for the Western 
states, with daily of the Board 
of Trade. The trouble is the lack of ele- 
vator storage capacity and an open daily 
session of the Board of Trade. 

““At the very best, Qmaha cannot store 
more than 5,000,000 bushels at any one 
time, yet Nebraska raised 142,000,000 
bushels of corn alone last year, and the 
crop of this year is still greater. This 
shows the utterly inadequate capacity of 
our elevators to handle anything like a 
respectable portion of our principal crop. 
What we want is more elevators, as public, 
warehouses, with a storage capacity of 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels to receive 
and store the grain, to enable holders to 
take advantage of the market, so the farm- 
ers will not be forced to sell when prices 
are too low to pay for production. 

‘“*Without entering into details, the ship-. 
ment of corn to points outside of the state 
are not less than 56,0 0,000 bushels per 
annum; so it will be seen with the proposed 
elevator capacity of Omaha, the crop can 
be easily handled if this city is made the 
base from whence the Chicago, Duluth and 
St. Louis railroads can draw their grain 
shipments for the East. 

“Smaller elevators and cribs combined 
can be built and operated at Portal, Lin- 
coln, Beatrice, Grand Island, Norfolk and other trans- 
fer points, where there are none, and in this way 
every bushel for shipment can te legitimately handled 
with a reasonable profit to the dealer and the farmer, 
provided the railroads will adopt the more lucra 
tive practice of the short Laul on all ‘carload freight 
loaded and unloaded by shippers.’ 

‘With these facts so palpable, it is surprising that our 
our railroads and the Board of Trade take no action 
toward building up a great elevator system at Omaha, 
making this city the principal home market for the 
farmers of Nebraska and the West,” 


_ 
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From June 30 to Dee 28, 1889, the receipts of wheat 
at Chicago aggregated 15,670,000 bushels, against 9,308,- 
~ 000 bus els and 9,253,000 bushels for the same period of 
1888 and 18ST respectively. During the same periods 
Duluth received 13,755,000 bushels, 3,976,000 bushels 
and 13,213,000 bushels respectively. St. Louis received 
during the same periods 11,577,000 bushels, 10,562,000 
bushels and 10,746,000 bushels respectively. Minneapolis 
received 29,415,000 bushels during this same period of 
1889, 26,519,000 bushels in 1888, and 28,970,000 bushels 
in 1887. 
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AND FEED MILL. 


Although repeatedly assured by many of their oldest 
and most experienced customers that their six-roll corn 


-and feed mill seemed about perfection, both in construc- 


{ion and in operation, the John T. Noye Manufacturing 
Company of Buffalo, have felt that it was susceptible of 
further improvement. They have therefore made it the 
subject of constant study and experiment, and now an- 
nounce the remodeled machine which we illustrate here- 
with. 

The reader will be quick to note the fine proporticns of 
this roller mill, its strong, graceful, yet simple lines, its 
superior workmanship and finish. But the betterment is 
not confined to externals. The manufacturers inform us 
that the new machine embodies the following structural 
points of special merit: Greater height between the girts 
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carrying the rolls, which makes it easy to take the latter 
out endways. Another result of this change is that it be- 
comes quite as easy a matter to remove one of the upper 
rolls as a lower one. Increased length of bearings for the 
journals, They will now be eéght inches long by two and 
seven-eighths in diameter. The journal box is provided 
with an oil well which receives the drip from both ends 
of the journal. By these arrangements heating of the 
bearings becomes impossible. Iron instead of wooden 
side doors. These are so attached that they can be in 
stantly removed. Provision for drawing off separately at 
any time the product of any one pair of rolls. 

If we except the feed and discharge hoppers, the new 
mill is built entirely of iron, which insures great strength 
and durability in all its working parts. Full particulars 
regarding the above described machine may be obtained 


of The Joun T. Nove Manuracturmne Company, Buf- 


falo, N. Y , who are its sole makers. 


Weldon, Iowa, had a corn festival Dec. 20, and thou- 
sands of people from neighboring points attended. One 
county sent 100 wagons loaded with corn, with its dele- 
gation, all being preceded by a brassband. Corn is truly 
king in Iowa. 


COMPANY. 


The Northwestern Elevator Company, says the M 
apolis Pioneer Press, began business in that city in 1 
wiih only twenty outside elevators from which to d 
its supplies and with somewhat limited resources 
financial strength. Since then it has grown to 
powerful corporation with a paid-up capital of $639 
and having under its control nearly one hundred cou 
elevators, located at as many different points throv 
the vast grain-producing territory lying south of th 
itoban boundary line and extending west and souti 
to the extreme limit of the hard wheat belt; co 
practically all the different lines and branches of the 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad system. In, 
dition to these it has a terminal elevator with a cap 
of about 1,000,900 bushels. The amount of busi 
transacted in a single year by this com 
would seem almost incredible. T 
contracts amount to over $4,000,000 
annum and they handle anywhere fron 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 bushels of w: 
each season. These figures represent 1 
minimum rather than the maximum 
their transactions The officers of the 
pany are D. M. Robbins, president; T. 
Walker, vice president; C. A, Magnu 
secretary, and A. B. Robbins, treasurer mu 
general manager. 


ELEVATORS FOR THE 
GENTINE REPUBLIC. 


A report from Bloomington says Mr, 
Ulysses Eddy, formerly of that city, w 
for about twenty years has been at the he: 
of one of the most extensive exporti 
houses of New York, states that he has o 
ders for the purchase of several hundred 
complete grain elevator outfits for imme 
diate shipment to the Argentine Repay 
Mr. Eddy said: 

“The farmers of that wonderful devia 
cultural region have been compelled to — 
turn their attention t» the raising of wheat. — 
The resu't is that they tind their facili 
for handling the grain wholly inadequat 
and have det rmined to adopt the metho 
in use in the United States. Hence thi 
demand for the elevator plants which I 2 
commissioned to purchase, and will be p 
in operation at the best points in the Ar 
tine Republic, just as soon as they can. 
shipped there and erected.” Mr. Ed 
went to Chicago and will take some ob 
vation of the great elevators there befo 
negotiating for the desired machinery. 
fears, however, that the wonderful de 
ment of the wheat-growing ability of 
Argentine Republic will soon be felt by. 
wheat producers. In regard to the 
cultural qualities of the Argentine R 
lic, where he resided some years, he 
“We of the United States think we have a grand agricu 
ural country, and we have, but the Argentine Re 
is a finer.” 


THE RICE CROP. 


The late reports as to the rice crop verify earl 
timates, except in the case of Georgia. The falling 
in that state, however, is made up by gains in the 
linas. The total product along the Atlantic coast 
000 barrels, as against 145,000 barrels last ye : 
yield cleaned of the respective states is as follows: 1 
Carolina, 22,500 barrels; South Carolina, 105,000 
Georgia, 62,500 barrels. Louisiana turns out much | 
than expected in the early harvest, and the ne 
equal that of last ‘year. 


and 615,000 barrels in 1886. During 188 43.00 
224 pounds each were imported, against 410,00( 
and 208,000 in 1886. 


They are still trying hulless oats cases down 
land. Farmers should patronize reliable de 
they would not be getting into trouble contim 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
_ inthe grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
7 see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
-__ the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


GRAIN DEALERS SHOULD HAVE IT. 
Etitor American’ Hlevator and Grain Trade:—1 here- 
: with send you one dollar for the renewal of my subscrip- 
| 
I 


_ tion to the AmmrroaNn ELevaror AND GRAIN TRADE. I 
think it is a good paper and every grain dealer ought to 
have it. 

Yours truly, J. Liesurr, 


Rush Hill, Mo. 


“A NEW ELEVATOR AT IVESDALE, ILL. 
Editor American Hievator and Grain Trade:—The 
f a _ Farmers’ Alliance Corporation of Ivesdale, II]., have 
completed their new elevator, which has a storage ca- 
pacity of 12,000 bushels. It can take in or load out 
_____ 1,000 bushels per hour. It is conceded by all who have 
i examined it to be the most convenient elevator on the 
______ Wabash Railroad for the amount of money expended on 
the building. The corporation intends to handle grain, 
Q 

i 


__ coal, salt and agricultural implements. 
Yours truly, T. J. Cannon, Sec’y, 


Ivesdale, Ill. 


; NEW ELEVATOR AT KENTLAND, IND, 
<3 Editor American Hievator and Grain Trade: — The 
new elevator of McCray & Risser at Kentland, Ind., built 
‘on the old Kent elevator ground, is now about finished, 
and is one of the finest constructed elevators in the State 
t _ of Indiana, The building is 40x96 feet, and 40 feet high, 
with cupola 16 feet wide by 18 feet high, 
The weighing is done by large twin hopper scales from 
, a aaaeal & Co. The engine was built by Armstrong & 
 Oo., Springfield, Ohio, and the balance of the machinery 
_ by the Union Iron Company, Decatur, Ill. The house 
es.’ aaa ‘store 80,000 bushels of grain and handle current busi- 
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_ DULUTH’S GRAIN TRADE FOR 1889. 


Se 


Very truly, Canka Knuy, 


Duluth claims to be the greatest primary wheat market 
Bein the world, Her trade for the year just closed greatly 
exceeded that of the preceding year. Early in the pres- 
ent crop year it was estimated that Duluth would receive 
from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 bushels of the crop, but by 
the first of January she had received over 15,000,000 
bushels, so it is very probable that before the end of the 
_ erop year she will have received over 20,000 000 bushels. 
During the year 1889 she received 17,810,605 bushels 
and shipped 13,307,957 bushels. In 1888 the receipts 
were 7,993,383 bushels; shipments, 13,482,829 bushels, 
during 1887, 17,186,275 bushels were received, and 
,558,586 bushels shipped. Going back to 1886 we find 
that the receipts were larger than ever before, being 22,- 
,950 bushels, and the shipments amounted to 17,668,- 
251 bushels. 
Heretofore very little other grain besides wheat has 
handled at Duluth, but last year more corn, oats 
ax were received than ever before, The receipts of 
orn for the year amounted to nearly 2,000,000 bushels, 
rainst 229,837 bushels the preceding year. The amount 
pp2d was 1,782,2U5 bushels, against 397,245 bushels 
preceding year. 
Of oats there were 263,315 bushels received, against 
5,516 bushels for 1888, and 78,488 bushels were shipped, 
inst 66,960 bushels for 1888. The amount of flaxseed 
ed was 29,219 bushels, against 1,206 for 1888. The 
nt shipped for both years was the same as received. 
_ There was a great falling off in the amount of barley 
ndied, as compared with the preceding year, Only 
| bushels were received and shipped, against 38,090 
Is the preceding year. 


t was reported last month that a number of Chicago 
ing houses had set dryers at work to fill December 


orn contracts. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME FOR SHORT- 
AGES P 


Mr. 8, K. Marston of Onarga, IIl., secretary of the 
Illinois Grain Merchants’s Association, in a recent letter 
said: ‘‘The matter of shertage on carloads of grain at 
terminal points has not received the attention it deserves, 
For many years the country shippers have been obliged 
to suffer loss from receiving pay for less grain than they 
buy of farmers and load into cars. A statement was 
made not long ago by a Chicago receiver that this short- 
age was the result’ of various causes; that grain was 
stolen from cars in city yards; that cars were not properly 
Swept out at elevators; and that certain roads or ele- 
vators farmed out the sweeping of cars, etc. 

“The same writer also stated, in substance, that country 
dealers were closely related in their business to the 
farmers, could control enough {votes to influence legis- 
lation, and they should cause such laws to be passed as 
would correct this evil. 

“There is no doubt but that country grain merchants, 
as a class, can control more votes among the farmers than 
any other class of business men. Asa rule they are the 
bankers of the farmers, in Illinois especially. If the 
farmer wants credit, nine-tenths of them go to their grain 
merchant either for cash to pay interest or store debts, or 
for supplies to ‘raise a crop,’ and notwithstanding all 
the cry of Farmers’ Alliances, the relations between grain 
men and their customers are close and friendly. But is 
any legislation necessary on this subject? I think not. 

“Who is responsible for this shortage? For many 
years we have been blaming the railroads, and some years 
ago a law was passed about as follows, or in effect, cover- 
ing the following points: 


“‘First—Railroads shall give shippers a receipt for all | 


grains loaded in cars at initial point, and shall deliver the 
full amount so receipted for at the terminal point—or shall 
give a clean bill of lading. 

“Second—They shall furnish track scales and carefully 
weigh all such grain received for transportation at all 
points where the amount of grain shipped shall equal 
50,000 bushels or over per annum, 

“Third—If they fail or refuse to put in such track, 
scales, or weigh such grain and receipt therefor, then the 
shipper may weigh the same, and.his certificate of weight 
shall be considered final, and he may collect pay for all 
shortage. 

“What is the amount of such shortage? According to 
the evidence of shippers the amount runs from three to 
five bushels per car on corn and wheat and about the 
same weight on oats, or from 175 pounds to 3800 pounds 
per car. This may not be considered large, but it is a 
heavy tax on the loser. A firm shipping 1,000 cars per 
annum on a margin of one to two cents profit per bushel, 
from which to deduct cost of maintaining and running an 
elevator and office, interest on money invested, taxes, in- 
surance and oflice expenses, finds that an additional ex- 
pense of, say, 34 per ceot. for shortage is a little more 
than the business will bear. They do not believe that 
such a shortage is necessary, and that a reasonable amount 
of care on the part of somebody could rectify this evil to 
a great degree. 

“This shortage amounts in theaggregate to about 1,000,- 
000 bushels of grain per annum, which the grain merchants 
of Illinois alone are obliged to lose. 

‘“‘Where does this loss occur? Leaky cars, poor doors, 
and stealage in transit may account fora portion of it, 
and for this portion the railroads are clearly responsible, 
though I do not believe the loss from leaky cars or poor 
doors amounts to much, but the stealing, if any, should 
be guarded against by the road entirely, for the shipper 
is helpless. 

“Ts it at the elevators that the shortage occurs? 

“‘We have been investigating, and offer the following 
in evidence: 

‘1, Reports from shippers show a shortage of from 175 
to 800 pounds per car. 

“2. Sixty cars shipped from one elevator, carefully 
weighed on private track scales giving good, quick 
weights (requiring about fifty pounds to turn the scales 
quickly), show an average shortage of 165 pounds per car. 

“3. Sixty-one cars shipped from another elevator 
weighed on hopper scales in the house, forty cars of this 
consigned to public elevators, show an average shortage 
of 209 pounds per ear, while twenty-one cars coasigned 
to a distillery, weighed by a sworn government weigh- 
master, gave an average shortage of eight pounds per 
car, 

‘This would seem to prove conclusively that the country 
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weights are nearly correct, and the private track scales 
would probably have shown about the same difference if 
barely even or rising weights had been given. 

“Some of our ra‘lroad officials seem to try to cultivate 
friendly relations, and affurd all protection possible to 
their shippers, and it would seem rather unjust to force 
them to be at an expense of about $1,000 per station in 
putting in track scales at every station—these furnish good 
car doors and instruct their agents to see that cars are in 
good order, ¢tc., and shippers do not care to demand of 


such what the law allows, but other general freight agents 
seem to think that a shipper has no rights that a general 
freight sgent is bound to respect, and there is no doubt 
trouble brewing for all such. 

“The roads should protect shippers as far as possible. 
The grain traffic is the most profitable that the railroads 
have, as the grain pays all expenses of handling at each 
end. And they should ‘see to it’ that no stealing is al- 
lowed at any point. 

“A man who was weighmaster in a city elevator in- 
forms me that his instructions were to give the elevator 
from 100 to 200 pounds on each car. It does not srem 
possible that such is the custom among elevator men, and 
yet how can we account for this immense aggregate of 
shortage? Would car sweepings do it? Thereis a smal] 
army of men engaged in those large elevators, and they 
might carry off some in bags and baskets, but it doesn’t 
seem possible that so large an amount could be got away 
with without the knowledge of some of the overseers or 
superintendents. 

“This evil exists. Every shipper who will carefully 
weigh into cars all the grain he ships, and can ‘swear’ to 
the amount loaded into each car, can collect by law of 
the carrier pay for every pound of such shortage, whether 
| it is stolen or leaks out in transit, or wherever it may have 

goneto, but they have recourse on no one else. Many 
are keeping correct records of this shortage and doubt- 
less some of the roads will be called upon ta pay unless 
they take steps to remedy this great evil. The shippers 
ask the carriers to look this matter up, andif there is a 
system of stealing in their yards, or if the terminal ele- 
vators are hedging against shrinkage to the injury of the 
country they should stop it.” 


GRAIN TRADE OF MINNEAPOLIS 
FOR 1889. 


Although Minne apolis aia not receive quite as much 
wheat during the year just closed as during the preceding 
year, still she received her full share as compared with 
other places of the Northwest. Owing to the short crop 
of 1888 the wheat receipts for the first seven months of 
1889 were light, but for the last five they were very good. 
The receipts for October, 1889, exceeded the rezeipts for 
October, 1888, Py 2,000,000 bushels, and the receipts for 
November were 2,500,000 bushils in excess of Novem- 
ber, 1888. The total receipts for the year were 41,778,910 
bushels, against 44,552,730 for 1888. The shipments, 
however, showed an increase of 1,462,870 bushels over 
the preceding year, the amount shipped during 1889 be- 
ing 12,603,970 bushels. 

There was a large increase in the amount of other grains 
received, and considerable corn from Jowa and Nebraska 
was received. During the year 2,149,200 bushels of corn 
were received, and 437,400 were shipped. 

The receipts of oats amounted to 1,987,400 bushels: 
shipnents, 482,400 bushels. Of rye there were 84,000 
bushels received, and 12,000 bushels shipped; flax, 527,- 
000 bushels received, and 109,000 bushels shipped; barley, 
336,000 bushels received, and 244,2C0 bushels shipped. 

A feature worthy of special note in connection with 
the grain trade of Minneapolis for 1889 is the extension of 
elevator systems under control of Minneapolis firms. Two 
houses extended their lines of elevators and grain ware- 
houses from Minneapolis to Portland and Tacoma, with 
facilities for handling grain at intermediate towns and 
cities. 


An effort is being made by parties interested in a ma- 
chine for cleaning the fiber from cotton seed to float an 
enterprise at the National Capital. Attention is directed 
to the scheme by the statement that American cotton seed 
has an excellent exp rt outlet which could not be devel- 
oped before on account of the cotton fiber adhering to the 
secd and causing it to heat while being transported 
abroad. The difficulty being removed by the cleaning 
process, it is claimed that a net profit of $10 per ton can 
be realized on all seed laid down in London or Liverpool. 
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GRAIN AT TERMINAL POINTS. 


OPINIONS OF GRAIN MEN ON A VITAL QUES- 
TION. 


SHOULD DISCOUNTENANCE TRACK SELLING. 

Eatter: American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Yours 
of Jan. 7 at hand, and in reply to the first question, 
whether it is an advantage to interior elevators and the 
trade at large that large stocks should be in store at great 
central points, would say our ideas on that question are, 
that so long as we are exporting such large quantities of 
grain, this central point is the place to have the grain in 
large quantities. As to the chief causes that have led to 
the greatly increased business on track, or track selling, 
as it is called, we cannot answer that question—only in 
one way: that some one, we don’t know who, relieves the 
Western grain buyer of a large portion of his grain with- 
out any remuneration whatever. We think that the 
Board of Trade and the grain men should discountenance 
this idea of selling grain ‘‘on track,” and have it all sent 
to an elevator, where it should be weighed correctly by 
some one apart from the elevator owners. In that way 
we think the Western grain buyer's bank account at the 
end of the year would stand in a very much better condi- 
tion than it is generally found in. 

Yours truly, Forrest Mrntine Company. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


OF ADVANTAGE TO INTERIOR ELEVATORS. 

Editor American Elevater and Grain Trade:—Yes, sir; 
we think it is of advantage to interior elevators and the 
trade at large to have large stocks of grain in store at the 
great central points, because if large stocks are carried in 
the public elevators of Chicago it generally means there 
is a large premium on the futures of that article that is 
being stored, and it pays to carry it. The interior ele 
vators would profit by the large stock in the city by stor- 
ing in their own houses and selling a future in Chicago or 
elsewhere to insure them the same relative carrying 

charges. 

The chief causes, 12 our opinion, that have led to the 
increased busiaess “‘on track,” are because the premium 
on futures is now very small, speculation dull or dead, 
and the storage charges would be larger than the premium 
on any sale that could be made for future delivery. 
Again, it ison account of the through billing now prac 
ticei by almost every road that has Chicago for its ter- 
minal point, which gives the shipper the benefit of the 
Chicago sampling (the inspection is no advamage), and a 
practical advantage in the through rate over the local 
rate; so that although a premium is often paid for grain 
on the local rate, yet if sold at a discount on the through 
rate the shipper nets more money than if shipped and 
sold on the local rate to go into store. The track busi- 
ness is also increased by the rigid inspection, as every one 
will admit that just as good grain can be bought on track 
at a No. 3 price as can be secured from the No. 2 in store 
with the elevator. 

We do not Know that it is Uxely, but it would be 
desiradleé that grain would go through the regular public 
elevators. However, it is not prodeadle that the greater 
quantity will do so until the elevators are managed by 
the railroad companies themselves, and are Known to be 
*‘venuine public elevators,” where all will be treated 
alike, and where the proprietors are not among the largest 
operators and shippers in the trade. In that case we 
would look for the railroad to demand a better system of 
grading, and a return of the cleaner, if need be, to the 
elevator, from which it should not be excluded if run as 
we have suggested. 

Respectfully, 

Havana, Ill. 


MeFappen & Co. 


LARGE STOCKS AT GRAIN CENTERS IS DISADVANTAGEOUS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade-—In answer 
te your question “‘Is it of advantage to interior elevators 
and the trade at large that large stocks should be in store 
at great central points,” I answer, it is not. The bulk of 
the wheat and oat crops is harvested in July and August, 
and corn in November and December. <A very large per 
cent. of the farmers are ob’iged to sell their surplus or ob- 
tain advances on the same soon after harvest. There is 
plenty of capital in the country, able and willing t» pay 
for this surplus and carry it until the consumer needs 
it, were it not for the vast army of speculators, with the 
immense amount of capital they control, who are engaged 
in manipulating the markets with6ut ever handling a 
bushel of actual grain. They have reduced this toa 
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science, and use all means to affect the market in options, 
which control the cash markets except in times of abso 
lute scarcity. 

One powerful lever they use to depress values is false 
or exaggerated reports of amounts available for consump- 
tion. Every Western railroad is interested in exaggerating 
amounts of crops grown, as the inference is, if crops are 
large their traffic will correspond and their stocks be firm 
or advance. Every miller and consumer is interested in 
the same direction, that they may buy cheaper. Now add 
io this any enlargement of the visible supply and it forms 
an all-powerful bludgeon to beat the life out of the mar- 
kets. 

Suppose that capital was absolutely certain that the 
supply of grain was not in excess of the probable de- 
mand, with prices ruling abnormally low, below the cost 
of production at even starvation wages for the producer, 
capital would naturally say: “These prices are too low. 
This grain ought to advance; we will buy it, and hold it 
in the country until itis needed.” In order to affect val- 
ues, operations must commence at the great terminal 
points, and they are immediately confronted with an im- 
mense visible supply. No one knows who owns this vast 
amount, but it is immediately available to throw upon 
the market in quantities largely in excess of the probable 
requirements for current consumption, and capital be- 
comes scarce. Large stocks in storage centers are a con- 
stant menace to values, because no one Knows when they 
may be precipitated on the market. 

A few years ago about five million bushels of wheat 
was held in Chicago elevators for several years, and the 
bear gamblers used it for all it was worth to hold prices 
down, and they succeeded admirably. Another objection 
is that foreign buyers use the argument that the visible 
supply is an indication of the magnitude of the crop, and 
of the invisible supply (the amount in hands of farmers 
and country Gealers) while there have been times when 
the visible was largest at the same time that the country 
at large was absolutely or nearly bare. 

You ask, ‘‘What are the chief causes that have led to 
the greatly increased business ‘on track’ ”—and ‘‘is it 
likely or desirable that business should again go through 
the regular channels of the terminal elevator?” The 
terminal elevator run by private individuals is a relic of 
by-gone ages. When corn was considered cheap at one 
dollar per bushel in New York, the stuff could bear high 
charges for handling. Railroad companies were poor and 
farmed out the terminal handling of grain freights. As 
the wind-speculators have gradually hammered values 
down, the profits of the country grain man have decreased 
until now he looks for eighths or quarters of a cent where 
he formerly received cents per bushel profit, and he has 
watched every corner where he could gain an eighth of a 
cent in marketing his products. The railroads having no 
interest in the terminal elevators, and the same necessity 
existing as with the grain merchant, to look out for the 
mills where they formerly received cents, have aided the 
shipper to avoid all unnecessary expenses in marketing 
grain in order to draw business by billing stuff ‘‘through” 
or “‘on track.” The shipper just about saves the terminal 
charges in Chicago, and this saving constitutes, in a great 
many cases, the profits of the country shipper. 

The writer began years ago preaching the doctrine that 
the railroads and their country patrons should work in 
harmony. The roads have the power to aid their country 
shippers in many ways, and a shipper who is conscious of 
a desire on the part of the road over which he ships to 
aid and accommodate him in his business, will do his 


level best to bring business to his read, even if he handles 


it without profit to himself. Formerly railroads were ar- 
rogant and extortionate, and many felt that to cheat one 
was “‘doing God service,” as I have heard one remark. 
But the feeling is improving, and I doubt not that it will 
continue to improve. Many shippers that I know would 
almost fight for the roads they do business over, instead 
of against them as in former days. The time will come 
when the roads will conclude that it is for their interest to 
own and run terminal elevators without expense to the 
grain men, as other freight that requires housing is 
handled. There is no reason why railroads should not 
unload and store grain free of charge, the same as they do 
all other perishable freight; then if it remains in store 
after a reasonable length of time they could charge 1¢ 
cent for every ten days’ storage, and no one would com- 
plain who had any right to doso. The mistake was in 
not reducing the first charge and holding to the old carry- 
ing charge of 1g cent for each ten days, 

The fact is, there is a vast amount of money invested 


in country elevators and facilities for handling graiz 
the country; as they have invested more they find 1 
profits growing less, and for years they have been hun 
to find what was hurting them and also to find a ren 
I expect to see the time when railroads will own and | 
the elevators, and I think, also, that it will pay th 
refer to Chicago roads. There will always be grain 
but it is rot healthy for the trade to have vast amow 
central points The storage of grain should be m 
initial points, or where it was grown, as it can be d 
there infinitely cheaper than at the terminal points 
the stcrage charge for the first ten days grain is st 
terminal elevators was taken off, the country 
would much prefer to ren his giain into the 
Still, with hopper scale transfers, the ‘fon track” busi 
is very satisfactory. 
Yours, 
Onarga, Ill. 


8. K. Ma 


BELIEVES IN FREE FIRST STORAGE, 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: 
favor of Jan. 6 was duly received, saying that the 
stocks of grain at terminal elevators in late years 
that a change has been and is taking place in the 
trade, and asking for my views on the following 
viz.: ‘Is it of advantage to interior elevators and 
trade at large that large stocks should be in store at 
central points?” to which I would say I cannot see 
such a case would prove to the advantage of interior 
yators, however much it‘might prove to the advan 
of the elevator proprietors at said terminal points as 1 
as to the advantage of the exporter who goes to ee 
for his supplies. The large accumulation of s 
terminal points likewise in my opinion acts as a depre 
factor on the market, giving confidence to the bears 1 
have been accused at such times in the past of 
fully pounding the market; on the contrary, I 
think it would be to the advantage of the country or i 
terior elevators to carry the grain at home, for the reas 
that they save from 25 to 331¢ per cent. in capital, 
hence in interest on not having to pay the railroad 
until they send their grain to the aforesaid central 
or point of distribution. —_. 
Secondly, you inquire: ‘‘What in your opiniona 
chief causes that have led to the greatly increased b 


be given, accounting for the various changes that 
occurred in the grain trade of this city during th 
few years. One of these reasons affecting our b 
the discrimination in the matter of freight by the 
roads against Chicago and in favor of other market 
roads give the Western shipper a rate on grain,. we W 
say from the Missouri River points to the East, via 
cago, at about 5 cents per hundred less than w 
Western shipper can send such grain to Chicago, a 
have it billed to an Eastern point without it coming 
on what is known as through billing. The Eastern | 
and the Western seller are very anxious to have © 
we'ghts and inspection. They avail themselves | 
system and any advantages connected therewith, inv 
by the Chicago grain merchant for the expedi 5 
proper handling of their grain, Lut apparently are 
to dispense with his services when not absolutely 
pelled to employ him, : 
Another reason for selling grain ‘‘on track” or f. 
Eastern cars, is that the Eastern shipper has no lia 
or responsibility until the grain is put on the Eastert 
and he has a bill of lading presented to him for sai 
In this way he pays for the grain and at once d 
draft on his consignee, and inside of thirty minute 
draft is cashed at the bank, while should he buy 
in elevator he must pay for it upon presentation o 
warehouse receipt, insure it for the length of time 
mains in store, and go through a great deal of — 
before he can get it out. Must needs go to the 
office and pay the storage thereon, getting an o 
the grain; take that order over to the railroad 
fice and order his cars, leaving his order for the 
the agent. Frequently there will be great. delay) : 
ting the cars around to the elevator, all of whic 
annoyance and expense, which I think is 
us aa for so much grain being sold, as ss 
track. 


grade from elevator. As an illustration we 
instance of No. 3 and No. 2 wheat. There 
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country miller or Eastern miller can find some No. 3 
wheat which will answer his purpose equally as well, at 
_ several cents per bushel less price than what he would 
have to pay for No. 2, and the same might be said of the 
various grades of corn and oats, buyers preferring to pur- 
_ chase by sample instead of by grade. 
To your question of ‘‘whether it is likely or desirable 
_ that business should again go through the regular chan- 
nels of the terminal elevators,” I would say, that it is 
highly desirable that as much grain as possible should 
pass through our terminal elevators, but whether it is 
Bizet; to do so it is hard to say. I think that if an ar- 
rangement could be entered into between the Western 
a _ roads and the elevator proprietors whereby a first term of 
say not less than ten days that the grain was in store, that 
it would be handled by said clevator free of charge to the 
_ shipper, said elevator proprietor handling such grain for 
i, the bire cost, such cost being paid by the railroad bring- 
ing the grain, either reimbursin§ themselves: by adding a 
‘sufficient amount to their tariff to cover such expense, or 
believe they would be fully reimbursed through the 
prompt unloading of their cars and haying the cars to use 
over and over again, much oftener than they can now do 
under the present system, The eleyator proprietors would 
in my opinion handle 90 per cent of the grain which is 
now sold ‘‘on track,” because the system would become 
so perfected that the delays and vexations which fre- 
_ quently occur at present would then be obviated and the 
elevator proprietors would in my opinion receive storage 
ona great deal of grain which they do not now handle at 
all, 


ae 
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= Very truly yours, H. H. Carr. 
Chicago, Il. 
: 4 "CAUSED BY UNSATISFACTORY GRADING. 


-Blitor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— In reply 
to your questions of Jan. 6, would say, first, that admit- 

ri: Boing it to be a fact which is beyond question, that stocks 
of grain have wonderfully fallen off of late years at 
rr terminal elevators, it has been largely brought about by 
unsatisfactory if not fraudulent grading. It seems very 
difficult to obtain a satisfactory grade on a declining mar- 
ket. Also grain may be almost gcod enough for a No 1 
grade, but thrown with No. 2; and, too, another car al- 
ost good enough for a No. 2, and thrown with No. 3. 


grain, But in the ‘‘on track” plan, where sold by 
ple, the true value is obtained. This is the principle 
bringing the producer and consumer into more inti- 
ite relations with each other, brought about by the 
Beers cause. 
WN great portion of grain handled by country elevators 
. Rak part of the country never finds its way to the lead- 
7 markets at all, but being sold ‘‘on track” goes direct 
) the mills for grinding. Another reason for light re- 
ts at grain centers is that where there was formerly 
1e Bathe, there are now, perhaps, ten or more, thereby 
ing more ample capacity for the grain until needed by 
manufacturer. This state of affairs is the natural ten- 
ency of business as really as the old, but none the less 
ue, principle of ‘‘cause and effect.” 
awe don’t argue that terminal elevators are not essential, 
capital and storage capacity are very necessary for tak- 
care of the surplus from year to year, if a more satis- 
ory plan of grading could be brought about. 
x Yours truly, M. H. Lona. 
Elida, Ohio. 


SMUT IN OATS. 


_ W. A. Kellerman, professor of botany in the Kansas 
Agricultural College, in his preliminary report on 
in oats, says the disease is due to the attacks of a 
te vegetable parasite belonging to the group of 
called fungi. The black powdery mass of smut 
of reproductive bodies called spores, which cor- 
in function to the seeds of the common plants, 
vegetative portion of the parasitic fungus is wholly 
aled within the tissue of the plant that is attacked. 
not cause immediate death, nor marked abnormal 
h. Its presence is not easily recognized till it be- 
s the production of its seeds (spores), forming the con- 


The smut converts the spikelets of the head into 
powdery mass, held together by a few shreds of 
Usually all of the spikelets of the diseased head 
nged to a dusty mass of smut, but rarely only the 
portion is diseased. Usually the stalks growing 
pesie seed are either all healthy or all smutted. 


ous black mass where the grain of oats should have 


rade Sotes. 


Lawrence Ambs, who has been manufacturing scales at 
Chicago, under the firm name of Lawrence Ambs & Co., 
is dead. 


The entire plant of the Joliet Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of corn-shellers and agricultural imple- 
ments at Joliet, Ill., has been destroyed by fire. The 
loss was $35 000. 


The Magnetic Separator Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $200,000 to do business at 
Watervliet, N. Y. The trustees for the first year are 
Clinton M. Ball, Sheldon Norton, Alex. T. Porter, George 
P. Ide, John H. Tupper, Wm. M. Bradford and Gurdon 
G. Shrauder. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturers of roller and detachable chain belt- 
ing and mining machinery, report a very heavy business 
in all of their different lines. They have just placed in 
the hands of the printers a large and complete new cat- 
alogue, which they will be pleased to mail to all sending 
their names, 


The Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, Il., 
write us that they have orders for three of their largest 
size ‘‘Charters” for electric lighting, besides several 
smaller ones. They confidently expect that the capac’ty 
of their works will be taxed to meet the demand within 
the next sixty days. A number of their men haye laid 
off from work on account of sickness. 


James Leffel & Co. of Springfield, Ohio, state that 
their business for 1889 was greatly in excess of 1888, and 
that for some time they have been running until 10 
o’clock at night trying to keep up with orders. The out- 
look for 1890, they say, is especially bright, and they are 
preparing to meet a still greater demand for their engines 
and boilers by enlarging their boiler shop and putting in 
some new machinery. 

N. P. Bowsher, manufacturer of Bowsher’s Combina- 
tion Feed Grinding Mills, South Bend, Ind., writes that 
trade has been good during the past year in indicators and 
conveyor flights, and he has gained many new customers 
for mill cogs, besides duplicating orders for former pur- 
chasers. The sales of his Combination Feed Grinding 
Mill have been very fair, and the prospect is good for a 
steady continuance. 

Geo. W. Miller, Gardner T. Eames, Geo. 8. Foster and 
Horace G. Haines have formed a copartnership under 
the style of the Eames Pulley Company, to engage in the 
manufacture, at Kalamazoo, Mich., of the patent wood 
pulleys invented by Gardner T. Eames. The firm has 
purchased the stock and machinery of the Eames Pulley 
Company of Racine, Wis., and removed the same to Kal- 
amazoo. Twenty-five men will be employed in the fac- 
tory. 


GRAIN IN ONTARIO. 


Farmers, says the Toronto Globe, have been unfortunate 
this year in consequence of the low priees of produce; and 
from what we can gather the prospects of improvement 
are not encouraging. It is generally the case that low 
prices are the result of abundant crops, but with the 
Province of Ontario this is an exceptional year. The 
wheat yield of the past season was even smaller than that 
of the previous year, which was much below the average. 
Notwithstanding the small yield, the price obtained for 
wheat by farmers on this market during the months of 
October and November were from 25 cents to 35 cents a 
bushel lower than during the same months of 1888. 

The crop of oats last year was probab’y a million bush- 
els less than in 1888, and present prices are lower, the 
range here being 30 cents to 35 cents. In October and 
November of last year the prices were 37 cents to 44 cents. 
The crops of last year and this year were seven to eight 
millions of bushels above the average, and the quantity 
in the country is large at the present time. The almost 
impassable condition of the roads accounts for the limited 
movement. A feature in connection with this trade is the 
export business, which commenced about the first of De- 
cember, and about 200,000 bushels were shipped to Brit- 
ain during the first three weeks. It is some four or five 
years since the previous shipments. If prices do not ad- 
vance materially, a continuance of this export trade is 
thought likely to rule for a month or two. 


OATS. 


Comparatively few persons, says an exchange, have an 
adequate J idea of the magnitude and importance of the 
oat crop {n this country, yet its uses for man and beast 
are so various that it is entit’ed to rank among the most 
important of the farmer’s productions. The enlargement 
of the area and increase of product have been very large 
since 1880, but there is little difference in the rate of yield, 
which has had an annual average of about 26 bushels to 
the acre, with an average price of 32 cents. From a 
product of 417,885,380 busbels in 1880, the crop amoucted 
to 701,785,000 bushels in 1888. As‘a producing state 
Illinois was in the lead, with a production in round num- 
bers of 137,000,009 bushels, followed by lowa with 67,- 
000,000, and Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas and New 
York with from 43,000,000 to 40,000,009 respectively. 

For the year 1889 the crop suffered in some sections 
from unfavorable weather at harvest time, but with an 
increased area it is estimated will exceed that of 1888 
some 30,000,000 bushels. The oat is cultivated through 
a wide range of latitude and on a greater variety of soil 
than any other grain, and is liable to fewer injuries. The 
proportion of husk to kernel and the compactness of the 
grain determine the value of the variety. 2 


SHRINKAGE OF GRAIN. 


In considering whether to sell grain in the fall, or to 
hold it later for higher price, the question of shrinkage is 
an important item. ~ Even when apparently dry, says the 
Pioneer Press, there is still a good ceal of moisture until 
frcst dries it out. This is especially true of corn, which 
is put into crib later than any other grain, and depends 
upon freezing weather to prevent it fr m molding and 
spoiling. As the moisture goes out of it the grain shrinks 
in bulk, and there will not be as many bushels by one- 
tenth as was put in the crib in the fall. In a wet, warm 
fall, such as the present one has been, in most localities 
corn and other grains dry out slowly. The Western or 
Dent corn, having large ears and deep grains, holds much 
more moisture than the Eastern flint corn. It is easily 
seen, therefore, how much depends on drying by artificial 
means the corn needed for seed. If allowed to freeze dry 
the kernels are expanded, and the vitality of the germ or 
chit is injured. Much loss occurs this way,and almost every 
year complaints are made from the West that much of 
the seed has proven defective, making it needful to re 
plant. 


BARLEY ino ONTARIO. 


The barley crop is put at ‘at 23,38 386,000 bushels by the sec- 
retary of the Ontario Bureau of Statistics, or only 20,000 
bushels less than in 1888, while prices received by growers 
on this market are 25 cents to 20 cents less. In October 
last year prices were 65 cents to 834 cents, and in Novem- 
ber 60 cents to 76 cents. This year quotations were 42 
cents to 50 cents, down to 38 cents to 46 cents. There has 
been a continual drag in prices of this important cereal 
since the opening of the season, with not even a rally of 
a couple of cents at any onetime. The trade seems to 
have undergone a great change. A year ago, when prices 
were high, United States malsters tried many substitutes 
for barley, and used an increased quantity of Western 
states product. The demand this season from across the 
border has been very light for cur product, which may 
not be wholly explained by the fact that the crop of 
Western barley the past season was very large. More at- 
tention is paid to the cultivation of this grain in the 
States, and it is also more carefully handied than before. 
The improvement in the quality has made a much larger 
proportion of the crop suitable for malting purposes. 
These are the chief reasons why our barley has not been 
sought after so largely by the United States malster.— 
Toronto Globe. 


Chicago is less attractive to outside speculators than 
formerly. The feeling is that the erratic and powerful 
room trader who commands so much comment is able’ 
and liable to punish the operator, whatever position he 
may assume. Tosell short is to possibly get into the 
clutches of the merciless trader. To take the long side 
is to face the possibility of an unexpectedly large dump- 
ing upon the market by him. The trader should be 
“fired.” The entire Board should combine with this end 
in view. It would be quickly done but for the fact that 
so many members are plastered by his brokerages.—vcin 
cinnatt Price-Ourrent. 
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Poinls and Figures. 


The Soulaliete of Chicago meee adopted a resolution one 
clause of which is: ‘‘“This meeting says, Hallelujah! 
Glory to Old Hutch [B. P. Hutchinson]! and bids him 
hold them [Board of Trade speculators] in the hollow of 
his hand and hip them till their backs break.” Mr. 
Hutchinson will doubtless do as the socialists bid him. 


The supremacy of Chicago, says the Omaha Bee, as a 
grain market is rapidly waning. Instead of recevering 
lost ground by offering shippers the inducements of rea- 
sonable rates, the elevator and warehousemen proceeded 
to strangle the goose that laid the golden egg by advancing 
storage fees. The result is shown by the opening of new 
grain routes to the seaboard. 

John H. Macy recently husked 102 bushels of corn in 
6 hours, 29 minutes and 54 seconds, at Uniondale, near 
Hempstead, N. Y. The corn was stacked in the field. 
He pulled down the stacks, and after husking the corn 
tied and set up the empty sheaves. He says he is willing 
to put up from $100 to $500 that he can husk an ear of 
corn every second for five minutes. 


The enormous corn crop of Nebraska is moving to 
market at such arate as to overwhelm the carrying ca- 
pacity of the railroads. Farmers who cannot convert it 
into beef and pork have wisely concluded-to ship it to 
market. To hold itin anticipation of a rise and pay in- 
terest on money to carry it, would “simply wipe out the 
small margin of profit.— Omaha Bee. 


During the three months—September, October and 
November—the Minneapolis inspection department in- 
spected 36,706 cars of wheat, of which 2,169 cars were 
No. 1 hard, 26,898 cars No.1 Northern, 4,124 No. 2, 
1,124 No. 3, 1,651 rejected, and 710 no grade, During 
November 14,801 cars were inspected, 14,481 cars during 
October, and 7,424 cars during September. 


In a book lately published estimates are made of the 
cost of hauling freight in wagons on country roads. 
And the statement is made that at present the average 
cost of hauling 100 bushels of grain one mile is 60 cents. 
In other words, 60 cents is the cost of hauling 144 tons 
one mile. The average cost of hauling 109 bushels of 
wheat one mile by rail is said to be 14 cent. 


It is said there are as many as 5,000 grain cars in and 
near Chicago waiting to be transferred. That is a pretty 
big blockade for this city in the absence of cold or snow. 
It is suggested that an agreement by which the railroads 
will send grain to elevator and hold it there three to five 
days free of storage would save them money in the use of 
cars in busy times like these.— Chicago Tribune, Jan. 4 


Mr. Charles A Poole, manager of the grain department 
of the New York Ceatral Railroad Company, resigned 
Jan. 1. Itseams Mr Poole did not manage the affairs of 
the department to suit the directors of the company, and 
taey asked for his resignation He was getting a salary 
of $10,00) a year. Mr Poole is the senior member of the 
New York grain brokerage firm of Charles A. Poole & 
Co. 


The report of the secre'ary of the Bureau of Industries 
of Ontario gives the following particulars concerning 
barley. The yield of barley in 1888 from 895,432 acres 
Was 23,366,569 bushels, an average of 26.1 bushels per 
acre, against a yield from 875,286 acres of 23,386,388 
bushels, an average yield of 26.7 bushels per acre, in 
1889. The average for the eight years ending 1889 is 
26.2 bushels per acre. 


The large shortage in rye has already caused a material 
advance in its value in every European country. Unfor- 
tunately for this country the production of rye is so 
smallas not to allow of any considerab’e amount for ex- 
port, the average crop not exceeding 25,000,0U0 bushels. 
But the rye shortage and its enhanced value is likely to 
cause an increasiog demand for"wheat ere another harvest 
and this may result in higher prices for the latter cereal. 


John O, Foering, chief grain inspector of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, who recently made a tour of investigation 
in the Western corn belt, has been so impressed with the 
magnitude of the corn crop that he has dropped into a 
little calculation that shows the crop to be pretty nearly 
large enough to stretch a girdle of freight cars around the 
globe. Mr. Foering says the crop of 2,000,C00,000 bush- 
els will require 3,333,333 cars for its transportation, and 

» as the average length of a car is 35 feet, the entire length 
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of this mammoth corn train would be 116,666,655 feet, or 
22.096 miles. Mr. Foering is too medest to advertise his 
rates for inspection or to put ina bid to grade the crop 
for a lump. price.—Philadelphia Record. 


In connection with the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture at Lincoln, Jan, 21, an exten- 
sive exhibit of Nebraska’s corn crop of 1889 will be held 
The exhibit will afterward be sent to Paris, Vienna and 
Edinburg. 


The Metropolitan Stock Exchange of Philadelphia, a 
bucket shop with a high sounding name, came to a sud- 
den end the day before Christmas. It was discovered 
that the grain quotations which they bulletiaed, ostensi- 
bly from Alexandria, Va, were seat from an upstairs 
back office, less than a block away, and by a member of 
the firm. 


The grain in store in the Chicago elevators at the close 
of business Saturday, Jan. 11, was 5,286,033 bushels of 
wheat, 2,165.592 bushels of corn, 1,754,292 bushels of 
oats, 520,344 bushels of rye and 310,554 bushels of 
barley, against 4,595,465 bushels of wheat, 1,995,826 of 
corn, 8,475,213 of oats, 803,686 of rye and 190,117 of 
barley on Jan. 10, 18&9. 


The visible supply of grainin the United States and 
Canada on Jan. 11, according to the report of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was 33,178,028 bushels of wheat, 10,- 
833,668 of corn, 4,977,304 of oats, 1,279,940 of rye, and 
2,288,070 of barley, against 33,756 082 bushels of wheat, 
9,829,888 of corn, 5,119,121 of oat>, 1,229,048 of rye, 
and 2,385,849 of barley on Jan 4, and 37,498 377 bushels 
of wheat, 11,841,788 of corn, 8,433,863 of oats, 1,686,- 
964 of rye, and 2,612,340 of barley on Jan. 10, 1889. 


The corn crop of Iowa this year is said to be the larg- 
est ever raised in that or any other state. The State Reg- 
ister, published at Des Moines, estimates it at 383,209,758 
bushels, and says that husking it, at the rate of forty 
bushels per day, and counting 318 working days to the 
year, it would take one man 26,215 years to go through 
it. If the corn there was loaded onto wagons of forty 
bushels each it would make 8,205,246 leads, and allowing 
forty feet for each team it would make a procession six 
times the circumference of the earth. 


An Indianapolis grain dealer said recently that in all 
his experience he had never known grain to be in such a 
poor condition as itis now. ‘‘The reason of this,” he 
says, “‘is that we hnve had no frost or cold weather, an 
absence of which causes grain to be soft and chaffy. 
During this fall and winter the grain is in about the con 
dition it should have been the first of November. In 
this state, or Illinois, there is scarcely any grain that will 
grade better than No. 3, generally No. 4, and that in 
Ohio is yet in a worse condition.” 


The Michigan crop report for January is compiled from 
the returns of 727 correspondents. Wheat suffered no 
injury, and is slightly improved over a month ago, but 
not up to an average condition. Eight hundred and 
forty-one thousand two hundred and seventy-four bushels 
of wheat were marketed° in December, and 6,906,039 
bushels from August to Jan. 1; amount marketed in the 
same period in 1881, 9,985,788 bushels. The average 
market price of wheat in the state is 73 cents; corn, 39 
cents; oats, 24 cents; hay, $8.44 per ton. 


From June 30 to Jan. 11, 65 481,000 bushels of wheat 
were received at Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, against 45,029,000 bushels for the same period of 
1888’-89 and 59,202,000 bushels for 1887-’88. During the 
same period 24,448,00) bushels were received at St. Louis, 
Toledo, Detroit, Kansas City and Cincinnati, against 26, - 
620,000 bushels for same time of 1888-89, and 26,465,000 
bushels for 1887-88. The total amount received at all 
these places was 89,929,000 bushels, against 71,649,000 
bushels for same period of 1888-’89, and 85,667,000 bush- 
els for 1887-’88. 


“My firm this year shipped 25,000,000 grain and flour 
sacks to the United States,” said G. H Watson of Cal 
cutta, India. ‘‘The business of manufacturing jute 
bagging has grown to be one of great importance in 
India. The mills give employment to over 50,000 hands. 
The bags which are shipped to th2 United States are used 
almost entirely on the Pacific coast. A great amount of 
wheat is shipped in them to foreign ports. They are 
made fine enough to hold flour, too, and are used for that 
extensively. They are but little used yet so far east as 
Minneapolis. The jute bagging is used almost entirely 
in Manitoba, but it all comes there from mills in Scotland, 


where it is made from the raw jute imported from 
India.” : 


Advices from Memphis say that to offset the Easte a 
cut on the grain rate to 20 cents per 100 from Chicago to — 
the Atlantic seaboard the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
Memphis Road Friday made a through rate of 22 ¢ 
from Kansas City to New Orleans on export grain. 
has caused a phenomenal increase in the grain traffic f 
the Gulf and South Atlantic ports, and more than12,000. 
00® bushels of graia will be transported to Mobile 
New Orleans for export to Liverpool. All of the § 
ern lines ate pushed to their utmost to accommodate 
traffic, but no blockade is anticipated. 


The visible supply of broom corn is figured as follows: — 
Chicago has about 4,000 tons. In the broom corn s 
of Illinois there is about 2,500 tons. Philadelphia is s 
to have about 600 to 830 tons, which is a very light stock 
not over about half of what is usually carried at that 
point. New York City has not to exceed 200 tons. St 
in St. Louis is said to be fairly liberal, about 600 tons 
Kansas City has perhaps about 200 tons. Cincinnati 
credited with 500 tons. This gives a total of 8,800 tons, 
In the broom corn raising sections of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri the:e is little of consequence left. pa 

Simply because Baltimore is doing a good busifess in 
corn, our contemporaries are up in arms with much com-— 
mendable—though misdirected—zeal against an alleged - 
effort to diver! New York’s export trade to Baltimore, — 
The facts in the case are that early in the season the re-— 
ceipts of corn are almost invariably larger at Baltimore — 
than at New York. This is easily accounted for by the — 
geographical situation, the bulk of the early movement — 
of new corn being naturally from the South and Sou 
west, and as a consequence Baltimore gets a large propor- 
tion of the shipments to the seaboard, being nearer to the — 
chief source of supply.—Wew York Produce Hxchan, 
Reporter. 


BUFFALO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The receipts of grain by lake at Buffalo during the 
season of 1889, according to custom house reports, aggre-_ 
gated 90,869,880 bushels, and of flaxseed 1,420,670 bush-— 
els, making altogether 92,290,550 bushels; the actual 
receipts, as taken from official sources, were 92,288,006 
bushels, this including a cargo of 21,719 bushels of bar 
ley malt not put ia with the above custom house figur 
The receipts of grain alone, 90,869,889 bushels, are 1 
largest on record, excepting the year 1880, when the to 
was 105,453,372 bushels, In 1889 were received 5,4 
barrels of flour—the heaviest receipts ever known. Co! 
puting flour as wheat, the total of grain for 1889 
118,273,430 bushels, while in 1880 the aggregate was on 
112,042,927 bushels. Thus for the first time the phenom- 
enal record is beaten. a 

Rail receipts of grain during the year comprised 2,081 
cars of wheat, 4,148 cars of corn, 2,573 cars of oats, 
5,853 cars of barley, 94 cars of rye, or 10,221,950 bushels 
of grain altogether. This shows a slight decline from 
previous year. Adding the rail to the lake grain figures, 
the grand total receipts for the year are shown to be 10 
091,880 bushels, a gain of 16,857,130 bushels over 1888. 

The growth of the lake flour and grain trade since 1836, 
given herewith, is an interesting study. The agg 3 
grain receipts during the past fifty-four years were 1, 967 
461,510 bushels, 

Canal and rail shipments of grain from Buffalo are 
fer:ed to under the head of canal traffic. 

Grain freights from Chicago to Buffalo averaged a ] 
lower than in 1888. The highest rate on wheat was 
cents, the lowest 2 cents, and the average 34 cents. 
Duluth the highest rate was 5 cents, lowest 2 cent a 
average 3} cents The Toledo rate was 2 cents nearly 
whole season. > 


KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS ORGA 
IZE. 


Grain dealers doing business along the lines of 
souri Pacific, the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska 
lington & Missouri, the St. Joseph & Grand I 


Atchison, Kan., last month and organized the | 
Kansas Grain Men’s Association. 

Mr. John Lorimer of Willis was elected p 
W. W. Price of Everest secretary. 


SCREENINGS. 
; ‘The first elevator was a boot. 
ae People speak of young corn, but there is no young 


avcle and will be received on subscription. 
{t paper. 
ingenius Western man has made a musical instru- 


from acorncob. Any one can play by ear on it.— 
8 Gazette. 


So says 


fman’s a ge ius. He started a pistol factory and 
da new cannon.” “‘That’s nothing. I know a 
who started a bucket shop and made a barrel.” — 
y's Weekly. 


0 old ladies liviag near Syracuse, N. Y., were as 
ed from coal gas. There is another advantage of 
in Kansas. No one who burns corn is asphyxiated 
gas.—Hutchinson (Kan.) News. 


‘ou may ship the corn to Europe, or any other land, 

ou may make it into whisky, starch, grit, meal or bran, 
facture pipes of cobs, or destroy the crop by fire; 
these things and many more, but corn’ll sell no higher. 
“Old Hutch” would make a point of getting on the 
g side of the market and losing a million or soa 
instead of being invariably on the right side and 
to his store, perhaps he would be more popular.— 
cago Journal. 


t—I saw your husband coming home yesterday 
ing with a load of hay. 

Crimsonbeak—That’s nothing; you ought to have 
him coming homie in the evening with a ‘‘load” of 
Yonkers Statesman. 


at much maligned and much malignant old gentle- 
of Chicago, known familiarly as ‘Old Hutch,” re- 
y made a furious attack on the Chicago newspaper re 
and objected to being called ‘‘Old Hutch” in print. 
gay Chicago newspapers now refer to the venerable 
lator as ‘‘Mr. B Peters Hutchin on,” and the new 
» pleases the old gentleman so much that he has doffed 
Id slouch hat and donned a shining new “‘dicer” of 
latest fashion. Thus does a little courtesy soften the 
es even of an old grain speculator.— Willing 


nor Francis of Missouri was credited with wiring 
cago Board of Trade firm recently, that the Hessian 
made its appearance in some of the grain counties 
ouri, and that it had already d ne damage, where- 
sriculturists in the wheat pit laughed, and agreed 
too early for the fly. They made facetious re- 
about the fly coming out of its lair protected by 
ffs and arctics; and one of them paraphrased the 
on Army song to read: 

There may be flies on you brothers, 

There may be flies on me, 

But there are no flies in Missouri, 

So far as we can see—from here. 


BRSION OF NEW YORK’S EX- 
PORT CORN TRADE. 


port of the New York Produce Exchange shows a 
able diversion of the corn export trade from New 
9 Baltimore. ‘‘Gothamites are becoming fright- 
says a New York dispatch, ‘‘and freely express 
r that other exports and important trade may fol- 
e corn trade to Baltimore at the expense of New 
;”” The report shows that the exports of corn from 
for the month of November aggregated 1,546,- 
, as against 2.051,559 during the same month 
_ a loss of 504,670 bushels. The reports from Bal- 
show the extraordinary increase of 1,162,941 bush- 
. total amount for November being 1,222,483, as 
59,542 for the same month of 1888. From a New 
point these figures may be considered “‘start- 
in the West any increased competition between 
d cities in exporting grain will be regarded 
action. It is said the New Yorkers who are 
ing the loss of the graln trade claim that the elevator 
e manipulating rates for the benefit of the 
e & Ohio road, and that ‘‘some Baltimore mer- 
uve been buying corn at the West at three to five 
‘the market price at Baltimore under an agree- 
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ment with the railroad company guaranteeing them 
against loss.” Whether this be true or not there is good 


going to Baltimore on account of some reduction in the 
rates of transportation to that city or the cost of handling 
there. Baltimore must have obtained some such advant- 
age, and the thing for the New York exporters to do is to 
get equally low rates and compete for the trade and get it 
back if possible. 


CROPS ARE SAVED FOR SEED. 


A Western man, proud of his immensely productive 
acres, was showing a visitor from Vermont his farm, and 
while boasting somewhat ’oudly of his own crops, turned 
upon the Vermonter with the question: 

“You can’t raise much back there on those stony Ver- 
mont hills, can you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; we-generally get fine crops.” 

“But you don’t raise much grain, do you?” 

“Oh yes; we raise a sight of barley.” 

POV GM GO us 

“Why, certainly; I don’t know what our farmers would 
do if it wasn’t for their barley.” 

‘Do you get much for it?” - 

“Oh, we don’t sell it, no sir; we don’t sell a grain of 
Lt, 

“You don’t feed it to your stock?” 

“Oh, no, no; you don’t ketch us wasting barley like 
that.” 

“‘Well, what do you do with it, then?” 

‘‘Why, man, we save every grain of it for seed—that’s 
what we do with it.” 

This is the Western man’s story, and henaturally thinks 
this is a queer kind of farming for profit. 


Tasued on December 17, 1889. 
Gra Bac FotpEeR.—Richard Huitt, Kane, Ill. 


(No 
model.) No 417,643. Serial No. 317,648. Filed July 


15, 1889. 


Bett TiGHTENER.—George Rosquist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 417,512. Serial No. 245,047. Filed 
July 23, 1887. 


APPARATUS FOR Dryrne, HEATING, COOLING OR 
Puriryine Grain.—Tom Parkinson and George M. 
Parkinson, Doncaster, Eng. (No model.) No. 417,278. 
Serial No. 318.462. Filed July 23,1889. Patented in 
England Sept. 22, 1888. No. 13,714. 


Great ELevator.— Valentin Weber, Princeville, and 
James R. Harrison, Peoria, assignor of one-third to 
William Harrison, Peor‘a county, I]. (No model.) No. 
417,614. Serial No. 319,219. Filed July 30, 1889. 


Grain Meter.—Anson E. Clay, Newburg, Iowa. 
(No model.) No. 417,513. Serial No. 313,163 Filed 
June 5, 1889. 


Issued on December 24, 1889. 


Car Mover.—Robert Gillham and Morris 8. Towson, 
Kansas City, Mo. (No model.) No. 417,780. Serial No. 
311,340. Filed May 18, 1889. 


GRAIN SCALPER AND GRADER.—Theodore Ponusar, 
Talmage, Neb. (No model.) No. 417,836. Serial No. 
308,429. Filed April 24, 1889. 


PLUNGER OPERATING MEANS FoR Hay PREssEs.— 
William A. Mayo, Paris, Tex., assignor to Frean A. Ma- 
bee and Pitser M, Chisum, same place. (No model.) No. 
417,877. Serial No. 325,222. Filed Sept. 26, 1889. 


Horsk Powrr.—Josiah W. Wood and Frank E. Wood, 
Beaver Center, Pa. (No model.) No. 418,102. Serial 
No. 319,459. Filed Aug. 1, 1889. 


Om Press.—William R. Fee, Cincinnati, Ohio, assign- 
or to the Edinburg Pulley Company, Edinburg, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 418,115. Serial No. 301,275. Filed 
Feb. 26, 1889. 


HATING AND CrusHine RoLus FoR Or PRESsES.— 
William R. Fee, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to the Edin- 
burg Pulley Company, Edinburg, Ind. (No model.) No. 
418,116. Serial No. 301,277. Filed Feb. 26, 1889. 


Merauuic Roorme.—Longley L. Sagendorph, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, assigner of one-half to Charles N. Harder, 
Philmont, N. Y. (No model) No. 417,946. Serial No 
310,131. Filed M-y 9 1889. 


Meta Roorina.—Longley L. Sagendorph, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. «No model.) No. 417,947. Serial No. 317,213. 
Filed July 11, 1889. - 


MetaLiic Roorinc.—George A, Turnbull, Chicago, 
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Til. (No model.) No. 417,757. Serial No. 309,079. 


| Filed April 29,-1889. 
ground for the suspicion that the corn export trade is’ 


WEIGHING SCALE ATTACHMENT. —J ohn Bird, Warren, 
Il. (No- model.) No. 417,700. Serial No. 318,032. 
Filed July 19, 1889. 


Fssued on December 31, ISS89. 


Batine Press.—Jasper Billings, Toledo, Ohio. 
poe No. 418,156. “Serial No. 313,769. 
10, 1889. 


Ber Surrrine Drvice.—George C. Roberts, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to the Troy Laundry Machinery Company, 
Troy, N. Y. (No model.). No. 418,884. Serial No. 
809,005. Filed April 29, 18&9. 


Gran ScourER.—George A. Smith, Paulding, Ohio, 
assignor of three-fourths to Lutbker M. Johnson, Charles 
E. Lett, Gilbert Barnes and Robert S. Murphy, all of 
same place. (No model.) No. 418,658. Serial No. 310,- 
173. Filed May 9, 1889. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Faustin Prinz, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(No model.) No. 418,587, Serial No. 250,478. Filed 
Sept. 23, 1887. 


Issued on January 7, 1890. 


EnpDiEss CHAIN ELEvyATOR.—Charles A. Case 
York, N. Y.. (No model.) No. 418,889. 
326,618. Filed Oct. 10, 1889. 


GRAIN LOADER AND WEIGHER.—Humphrey Roberts, 
Jr., Waterman, Ill. (No model.) No. 418,751. Serial 
No. 320,453. Filed Aug. 12, 1889. 


Grain Mzertsr.—Peleg Barker, Kearney, Neb. 
model.) No. 418,780. Serial No. 307,518. 
16, 1889. 


— Grain Mreter.—Jobn Henry, Ardoch, N. Dak., as- 
signor of one-half to John George Neilson, same place. 
(No model.) No. 418,795. Serial No. 316348. Filed 
July 2, 1889. 


Hay Press.—Thomas T. Mayes, Belton, Tex. 
model.) No. 418,785. Serial No. 328,753. 
31, 1889. 


Merauiic Roorinc.—Henry Anderson, San Francisco, 
Cal. (No model.) No. 418,860. Serial No. 324,678. 
Filed Sopt. 21, 1889. 

ComposirE Roormye.—David Harger, Des Moines, 
Iowa. (Nospecimens.) No. 419,120. Serial No. 303,- 
903. Filed March 19, 1889. 


(No 
Filed June 


New 
Serial No. 


(No 
Filed April 


(No 
Filed Oct. 


KANSAS CITY’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The report of the grain trade of Kansas City, Mo., for 
the year of 1889, shows a remarkable increase as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The receipts of wheat 
exceed those of the preceding year by 2,786,192 bushels. 
The receipts of every month except January and May 
showed an increase as compared with the preceding year. 
The receipts for August exceeded the receipts for August, 
1888, by 188,369 bushels; for September the receipts were 
446,954 ushels greater than for same month of 1888; for 
October 734,427 bushels greater, and for November 644,- 
000 buskels greater. The total receipts of wheat for the 
year were 4,546,000 bushe’s, against 1,759,808 bushels for 
1888. The shipments for the year were 3,444,230 bushels, 
against 1.149,750 bushels for 1888. 

Both Kansas and Missouri had a good crop of cornand 
over twice as much of this cereal was handled at Kansas 
City during the year as during the preceding year. The 
receipts for the year were 8,719,567 bushels, against 
4,098,105 bushels for 1888. The shipments for the year 
were 6,949,475 bushels, against 1,908,080 bushels for 
1888. 

The increase in the amount of oats handled was not as 
great as in the amount of wheat and corn, but still there 
was a very fair increase, The receipts for the year were 
4,221,531 bushels, against 3,205,510 bushels for 1888. The 
shipments were 2,563,500 bushels, against 1,104,320 
bushels for 1888. 

Of rye there was 409,700 bushels received, against 
57,200 bushels for 1888 and 306,600 bushels were shipped, 
against 20,800 bushels for the preceding year. 

Of 5,976 cars of wheat received during the year at 
Kansas City, 1,147 cars graded No, 2 hard, 1,641 No. 3 
hard, 151 No. 2 red, 4,119 No. 3 red, 1,399 No. 4 red, 
1,129 rejected and 90 cars no grede. 


“OLD HUTCH” AS “OLD BLACK 
JOE.” 


The following story of ‘‘Old Hutch” is told by a man 
on the Board: ‘‘I suppose you have heard of ‘Old 
Hutch’s’ fondness for plays and all kinds of amusements. 
His favorite song is ‘Old Black Joe.’ Not long ago, after 
business hours, he went over to the bank to see Charlie 
about something or other. Charlie wasn’t in and ‘Hutch’ 
sat down The janitor was in the back part of the room 
cleaning up, and he began singing ‘Old Black Joe.’ 
‘Hutch’ listened to the music for a few moments and then 
got up. A broom was in one corner. He picked it up, 
used it as a cane, and bending his back as the delineator 
does who sings the old plantation melody, he dragged one 
foot after the other until he reached the door, and there 
he joined in the chorus of that ballad which has touched 
thousands of hearts.” 
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eae tea, 
<| ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS [:5> 


Brandenburg, Ky., is to have a new distillery. 

Kansas City, Mo., is to have two new elevators. 

A brewery will probably be erected at Dallas, Tex. 

A new broom factory is to be built at Villisca, Iowa. 

Mr. Gard of Panola, Il., is doing a big grain business, 

There are 400,000 bushels of corn in crib at Hammond, 
Il. 

A new distillery will be erected at Pekin, Ill., next 
spring. 

J. H. Clark, a grain dealer at Dorchester, Neb., has 
sold out. 

The new steam elevator at Onawa, Iowa, has keen put 
in operation. 

D. H. & J. D. King will build a new distillery at Spring 
Creek, Tenn, 

Eberhardt & Ober of Pittsburg, Pa., intend enlarging 
their brewery. 

A large elevator and mill will probably be built at 
Ravenna, Neb, 

Haynes & Co., grain dealers at Weston, Ill., are doing 
a large business. 

New machinery is being placed in the Kinston Oil Mills 
at Kinston, N. C. 

Gaus Bros., dealers in grain, New York City, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

The grain firm of Gould & Burditt of Rutland, Vt., 
has been dissolved. 


The Palmyra, Neb., elevators shipped 42,000 bushels 
of grain last month. 


A. Beckman, a grain dealer at Oakdale, Neb., has 
made an assignment. 

The old flax mill at Ashland, Neb., has been transformed 
into a grain warehouse. 

The Taylor Grain Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has filed 
articles of incorporation. 


The elevator of C. A. Vincent at Odell, Ill., is about 
ready to commence work. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Alexandria, Neb., are 
going to build an elevator. 


Prunty & Iseminger, grain dealers at Bondurant, Iowa, 
have dissolved partnership. 

E. L. Drewey expects to double the capacity of his 
brewery at Winnipeg, Man. 

R. H. Robinson & Co , Cincinnati, Ohio, grain com- 
mission men, have sold out. 


There were 3,787 cars. of wheat received at Duluth, 
Minn., from Dec. 1 to Jan. 4. 


W. T. Wormeldorf of Lexington, Va., is going to erect 
a grain elevator at that place. : 

W. P. Hamburgh & Co. of Ringgold, Tenn., will erect 
a grain elevator in the spring. 

A cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory will proba- 
bly be erected at Orrville, Ala. 

The elevators at Fairmont, Neb., shipped 86,000 bush- 
els of corn within three weeks. 

A starch factory is to be erected at Prescott, Wis. 
Work will be commenced soon, 

Barnum & Keenan, the old grain buying firm at Leroy, 
Ill, have dissolved partnership. 

A license has been taken out by the National Elevator 
and Dock Company at Chicago. 

R. F. Edgar & Co. have succeeded R. F. Edgar in the 
grain business at Brandon, Man. 


The grain dealers of Scandia, Kan., are very busy 
handling large quantities of corn. 


Mary A. McDonald has succeeded Samuel B, Fritz in 
the grain business at Botna, Iowa. 


J. H. Miles & Co have filed articles of incorporation 
to buy and sell grain at Peoria, Il. 


Peter Diedricksen has sold his grain, lumber and live 
stock business at Bennington, Neb 

The elevators at Beaver Crossing, Neb., are handling 
about 8,000 bushels of corn per day. 

It is proposed to builda grain elevator of 1,000,000 
bushels’ capacity at Fort Worth, Tex. 

India Wharf Brewing Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will build a new brewery in that city. 


A Chicago elevator firm having two houses handled 
10,000,000 bushels of grain last year, 9,000,000 bushels of 


which went through on first storage They made 6 per 


cent. on a plant valued at $1,000,000. 


Hazenwinkle & Cox received 546 loads of grain in three 
days at their elevator at Cooksvill, Ill. 


D. W. K. Shofner of Mulberry, Tenn., e-ntemplates 
building a broom factory at that place. 


The grain dealers of London, Ont., want a competent 
grain inspector appointed for that city. 


An elevator and mill are to be erected at Adairville, 
Ky., by the Adairville Milling Company. 


Hunter, North & Co., dealers in grains, seeds, etc., 
Clinton, Mo., have dissolved partnership. 


The new elevator at Arrowsmith, Ill., is complete. It 
has a capacity of 30,000 bushels of grain. 


The Farmers’ Alliance has bought Taylor’s steam ele- 
vator at Ohiowa, Neb., and will operate it. 


The brewery of Laramie, Wyo., will be rebuilt by Mrs. 
Frank Burman, at acost of about $30,000. 


H. Fisher & Co. have succeeded the Kansas City Grain 
Commission Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


An effort is being made to form a stock company to 
build a $100,(00 brewery at Eau Claire, Wis. 


A cotton-seed oil mill is to be built at Locust Grove, 
Ga. R F. Smith is president of the company. 


The Seattle Elevator and Warehouse Company has 
been organized to do business at Seattle, Wash. 


An elevator is to be erected at a new town to be called 
Cottrell, Neb., on the Elkhorn Valley Railroad. 


The elevators at Lewis and Bertrand, Neb., are full of 
grain and no cars can be obtained for shipping. 


A new grain elevator with a capacity of 50,00) bushels 
will soon te in operation at Rapid City, 8. Dak. 


Edward Sweeney and Robert Irwin are doing a thriving 
business at their warehouses in Apple River, Ill. 


Walter Thompson, grain dealer and miller at Mitchell 
and Seaforth, Ont., has sold his mill at Seaforth 


A grain firm at West Poi t, Neb., paid out $2,200 per 
day for a week for corn hauled in by the farmers. 


The American Brewing Company has been organized 
in St. Louis, Mo., with a capital stock of $200,000 


The Robert Portner Brewing Company of Alexandria, 
Va., will remove their brewery to Washington, D.C. , 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad Company will probably 
build several large grain elevators at Hochelaga, Que. 


Hi. A Lederer has been admitted to a partnership in the 
grain firm of 8. P. Thompson & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Edward Gard of Panola, Il., has built a large new 
granary, having lately embarked in the grain business. 


A new brewery is to be built at Lansing, Mich., by a 
company to be organized with a capital stock of $100,000. 


The Buchel Milling Company of Cuero, Tex., will 
organize a Stock company to build a cotton-seed oil mill. 


The elevators at Gresham, Neb., are both full of corn. 
One of them received 151 loads of shelled corn in one 
day. 


J. & G. Herget wiil rebuild the Star Distillery at Pekin, 
Ill. The new distillery will be much larger than the old 
one, 


The Lake of the Woods Elevator Company, Keewatin, 
Ont., has purchased the McMillan Elevator at Morden, 
Man. 


Davis & Halbert, dealers in grain and agricultural im- 
plements at Shipshewanna, Ind, have dissolved partner- 
ship. 


A stock company c mpesed of the merchants of Strat- 
ton, Neb., has been organized for the purpose of buying 
grain. 


The Aurora Brewing Company of Aurora, IIl., has 
filed articles of incorporation, with a capital stock of 
$80,000. 


The Tennessee Brewing Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
contemplate the erection of a new brewery to cost about 
$150,000. 


The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company of St. Louis, 
will establi-h a branch warehouse at Chicago, to cost 
$100,000. 


The Virginia Brewing Company is the name of the 
company organized at Roanoke, Va., to build a $50,000 
brewery 


J. A Dean & Co., linseed oil manufacturers at New 
York City, have been succeeded by the Dean Linseed Oil 
Company. } 


Roy & Anthony, grain brokers of New York City, have 
dissolved partnership. They will continue in the business 
separately. 


The grain and hay business formerly carried on by 
Frazier & Lewis at Atlanta, Ga., is now conducted by J. 
D. Frazier. 


The North Texas Grain, Milling and E'evating Com- 
pany at Fort Worth, Tex.; bas filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with a capital of $500,000. They intend to purchase 


grain elevators and flour mills at Fort Worth, Wai 
other places. Bi: 


Ab. Whitaker of Leroy, Ill., has bought a half inte 
in the elevator and grain business at Delano, and 
move there. 


E. R. Violett has taken an interest in the busi 
Glenny & Violett, g ain and cot on brokers, at 
Orleans, La. ; 


The wheat warehouse of Strong & Miller at B 
Minn., has been completed. The elevator will be 
in the spring. 


The Exchange Elevator, which was burned at Bi 
N. Y., recently, will be rebuilt on a larger scale 
stock company. 


At Dwight, Neb., the Farmers’ Alliance has 
pora‘ed a stock company to deal in grain. The 
stock is $10,000. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad © 
any of Nashville, Tenn., will move its grain ele 
ridgeport, Tenn 


H. J. O'Neill, a prominent grain dealer of W 
Minn., is said to have purchased the Seefield Roller 
at Chatfield, Minn 2 


A 250,000-bushel elevator is in course of ere 
Seattle, Wash., the capital being raised by subs 
among the citizens. 


The Oxford Farmers’ Elevator and Mill Compe 
Oxford, Kan., has been incorporated, and will bu 
elevator immediately. 


The Consumers’ Brewing Company (Limited) of 
York has been organized to build and operate a 
brewery in that city. 7 : 7a 


The machin ry has been placed in the new eleve 
Wangerien & Co at Vining Kan. and the elevator 
commenced operations. 


A grain elevator of 70,000 bushels’ capacity has 
built at Rich, Kan., by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
cific Railroad Company. ie 


The Cincinnati grain and commission merchants | 
organized for protection They claim the railroads — 
discriminating against them. 


Chas. J. Sirger has withdrawn from the fir 
Schwartz. Dupee & Co., grain, stocks and provision « 
mission merchants at Chicago. ; 


Van Dusen & Co. of Chatfield, Minn., were ob 
to stop buying grain for about a week, there being 
storage room left in the elevator. : 


Some of the stock of the Associated Elevator at 
falo, N. Y., with which the Shermans were formerly 
nected, has been sold at auction. : ; 


Grain dealers at Arapahoe, Neb., haye been obli 
stop buying, because of an insuflicient number of | 
ship the grain now in store there. 


Adolphus Busch and others of St. Louis, Mo.. 
purchased property at Denison, Tex., to erect a brew: 
They will also build one at El Paso, Tex. 


The firm J. B. Dutch & Co., grain commission 
chants at Chicago, has been dissolved. J. B. Dutch 
continue the business under the same name. 


Thos.” Meareau of Toronto, Ont., was arrested i) 
city for the larceny of a note from Geo, Lando 
for the Dominion Grain and Seed Company. 


The Greenville Elevator and Warehouse Com 
Greenville, Miss., have purchased a site, and will 
mence work on the elevator at an early date. 


George Battey, grain and implement dealer at 
mouth, Iowa, has taken his son as a partner, 
style of the firm is now George Battey & Son. 


J. M. Graves has been appointed temporary re 
Akers Bros., Atlanta, Ga., millers and grain 4 
Their liabilities are about $60,000; assets the same. 


A company has been organized at Erie, Pa., t 
two large storage elevators to cost $250,000. The 
pany expects to handle the Canadian barley trade. 


The two elevators at Beaver Crossing. Neb , are 
gra‘n and thousands of bushels of grain are turned 
daily because of the insufficiency of cars for shippii 


A brewery is to be erected at Nashville, Tenn., 
Smith India Pale Ale Brewing Company, latel; 
porated by John Franz, F. D. Harris and C. J. F 


The Grand Trunk Railway Company has 
controlling interest in the elevators and wareho 
the Montreal Warehousing Company at Griffintoy 


The Great Northern Elevator X at West Supe! 
has received 200 cars of corn, the first cons 
1,500 000 bushels to be received this winter for | 
ment. 


The C., R. I. GP. R. R. Company intend 
grain elevator at Wichita, Kan. They also 
build small ones at each of their stations in 
Kansas. ‘is 


A year ago the grain shipments alone from C 
the seaboard aggregated 60,941 tons for one 1 
the same week this year the total number ¢ 
only 44,768. Yet the movement of grain fro 
to the east was perhaps never larger than at p 


S 
: 


g that a large proportion of the grain is being shipped 
ward by other gateways than Chicago.—WNew York 
vroduce Hachange Reporter. 


Elevator No. 3 of the Sawyer system at West Superior, 
_ Wis., will receive 1,000,000 bushels of oats on storage for 
| ke shipment. There are 500,0U0 bushels in store at 
| present. 


_ A new grain elevator of large capacity is contemplated 

ut Kansas City. Kan. I[t is to be built near the Missouri 

wific Railroad, and will have a capacity of 2,500,000 
els. 


barley 
alo, N. Y., has been sold for 3 cents per bushel. 


duty was reduced from 10 cents to 144 cent by the 


damaged by the fire in Exchange Elevator 


people of St. Joseph, Ind., are rejoicing over the 
ion of the Vandalia Railroad to that place. A grain 
ator is to be one of the first of the new enterprises to 
tarted there, 


§. Carrack, a grain dealer at Hoopeston, Ill., has 
the L E. & W. Railway Company for the loss of 
grain warehouse, alleging that it was fired by an en- 
of that road. 


he West Shore Road reports that 3,500 cars of grain 
>held at one time in New York City on account of 
weather, the handling of grain not being allowed 
mp weather. 


he P. McGurin Company at Chicago, Ill, has been 
srporated to deal in grain with a capital stock of $30,- 
The incorporators are Edward Maher, C. G. Fel- 
and E L. Knoud. : 


A delay was experienced by the Munger- Wheeler people 
sferring the title of the Union Elevator of Chicago 
» English syndicate caused by the loss of the deed, 
b Bed become mislaid. 


he rates of elevat r storage charged by the Wabash 
mat Toledo, Ohio, are for elevating and first ten 
storage, one-half cent; for each subsequent ten 
or part thereof, one-quarter cent. 


a M. Cain, a prominent miller of Atchison. Kan., 
begun the export of corn direct to Glasgow, Scot- 

He has made a trial shipment of twenty cars, and 
s the experiment will be asuccess. 


e pies of corn along the Central Branch Road ex- 
anything ever beiore seen in this country. Thelack 

ping facilities along the line isa disgrace to any 
ent railroad corpora ion.— Gazette, Beloit, Kan. 


e pneumatic grain transfer barge Cyclone has been 
at Buffalo, N. Y., by the United States marshal 
ra decree for $567.85 in favor of Alexander Reid, 

r Farrar & Trafts were the purchasers, paying 
150 for it. 


\ disagreement of the jury was the result of the trial 
B. Wilbur of Buffalo, N. Y., charged with grand 
vy in 1887. It is alleged that he obtained grain from 
nd Trurk Railway and sold it without taking up 
certifica’ es. 

n Is'and has been connected with the continent. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has run its first train over 
thur Kill Bridge. That company proposes to erect 
eleva’ors and ocean warehouses there. It has more 
two miles of water front there. 


ree new indictments have been reported against S. 
rman of Buffalo, N. Y., in the grain shortage case. 
charge now is that he appropriated 21,289 bushels of 
valued at $1.35 per bushel. He pleaded not 
and was allowed to go with the former bail, 


ll has been introduced in the Virginia Legislature 
orporate the Colombia Railway and Navigation 
ny, the capital stock to be not less than $1,000,000 

e than $100,000,°00. The bill gives power to 
| elevators, warehouses, mills, canals, etc. Itis said 
Pan-American scheme 


firm of H. S. Gilbert & Co., grain and commission 
ants at Ottawa. Ill., have made a bill of sale of ell 
perty toL B. Merrifield. The property includes 
rehouse, corn cribs, scales, etc., at Grand Ridge, 
‘on, Serena and Utica, and the amount paid was 
25. The firm is composed of H. 8. Gilbert and 
J. Manchester. 


Xtradition case of W. H. Sherman of Buffalo, N. 
s been closed. Expert testimony in regard to the 
ff forgery ia the state of New York was given. 
urrows and Senator Williams of Buffalo, N. Y., 
ed that the charges constituted getting money 
Ise pretenses, but not forgery. However, he was 
at Toronto Jan. 7, for extradition, Judge Mc- 
deciding that under Canadian laws the offense 
on the facts proved would be forgery. 


e Heidenrich & Co. are building a cleaning ele- 
at Englewood, Ill. It is almost completed, and will 
commence work Jan. 15. The capacity is 240,- 
els. They use two large oat clippers (Champion) 
of the largest Monitor Cleaners. The arrange- 
cation of cleaners, etc., are entirely different from 
ing elevators, as all the cleaning machinery 
between the first floor and bin floor, leaving 
jove and below. Main power is transmitted by 
s exclusively. The dust from the cleaners is 
er the boiler instead of coal. This firm has 
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almost completed another elevator of the same system for 


the Rock Island Railway (Messrs. Talpey Bros. & Co.) at 
Armourdale, Kan. The general arrangement is the same 
as in the Eng'ewood elevator, but the capacity is less. 


Melvin Collett, formerly the agent of the Northwestern 
Elevator Company at Arthur, N. Dak , who was arrested 
some time ago for embezzling $2,200 of the company’s 
money, was re-arrested Dec. 21, charged with other acts 
of crookedness. He furnished a bond in the sum of $700, 
and was released. 


The Yan Dusen-Harrington Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has filed articles of incorporation, with a capital 
stock of $200,000. The indebtedness has teen limited to 
$2,000,000. The company is to do a grain commission 
business. The incorporators are Fred C. Van Dusen of 
Rochester, Charles M. Harrington and George H. Daz gett 
of Minneapolis. The headquarters of the elevator busi- 
ness will be changed from Rochester, Minn., to Minne- 
apolis, leaving only a local station at Rochester for the 
receipt and shipment of grain. 
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: J ane Stackhouse, a grain dealer of Albany, N. Y., is 
ead. 


Thomas B. Oliver, grain commission merchant of Mil- 
waukee, Wis,isdead. ° 


The Monarch Distilery of Peoria, Ill., was burned 
Jan. 12. The loss is $160,000. 


The Willis Grain Company of Willis, Kan., sustained 
a loss of $300 by fire recently. 


Beadleston & Woerz’s brewery at New York City was 
slightly damaged by fire Des. 7. 


The Pheenix Distillery at Chicago was recently dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $1,000. 


The Harris Distillery at Louisville, Ky., was damaged 
by fire Jan. 10 to the extent of $400. 


The cotton-seed oil mill at Luling, Tex., was consumed 
by fire Dec 15. The loss was $50,000. 


The elevator and mill of J. W. Smith at Romeo, Mich., 
have been destroyed by fire. Loss, $10,0: 0. 


Charles Bailey of Pekin, Ill., had one finger pulled off 
and his hand badly torn while shelling corn Dec. 27. 


The Minnesota and Dakota Elevator at Herman, Minn.,- 


collapsed recently, letting out 14,000 bushels of wheat. 
The loss was $3,500. 


The buildings of the Macon Brewing Company at 
Macon, Mo , were destroycd by fire Nov. 30. The loss is 
$11,000; insurance, $4,000. 


Taylor’s large distillery near Lancaster, Ky., together 
with several large corn and rye cribs, were destroyed by 
fire recently. The loss is $10,000; no insurance. 


T. Clement, a grain dealer of Dunlap, Iowa, died in 
that city after a very short illness. Mr. Clement was one 
of the picneer grain dealers of Iowa and Illinois. 


Charles Plummer of Wood River, Neb., had his hand 
caught in the geariag ofa corn sheller, Dec. 19, and it 
was so badly bruised that amputation was necessary. 


The cargo of wheat of the B itish ship Durham was 
destroyed by fire Dec.17 The wheat was being unloaded 
at McNear’s warehouse at Port Costa, Cal. The ship was 
also damaged, 


The Star Distillery, owned by J. & G. Nerget at Pekin, 
Ill., was destroyed by fire Dec. 18. Joseph Schieldel, the 
watchman, was burned to death. The loss was $40,000; 
insurance, $19,000. 


R. E. Moreland, a prominent grain dealer of Luverne, 
Minn., was recently thrown from his wagon and seriously 
injured. His collar bone was broken in two piaces and 
he was badly bruised. , 


The grain warehouse at Appleton, Minn., owned by 
Fravk Blakeslee of Minneap lis, was burned Jan. 6. It 
contained 1,200 bushels of wheat which belonged to C. 
H. Gates. The wheat was insured. 


The brewery of John Orth at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
damaged by fire Dec. 15. There were about 8,000 bush- 
els of grain destroyed, causing a loss of probably $4,000. 
The damage to the building is about $500. 


J. W. Talbott’s elevator and flouring mill at Rising 
Sun, Ind., were destroyed by fire Dec. 9. The cause of 
the fire is unknown. There were about 25,000 bushels of 
wheat in the elevator. Loss $35,000; no insurance. 


Wm. B. Chaffey, a member of the firm of Heideger & 
Co., grain brokers at Alleghany City, Pa., committed 
suicide Friday, Dec. 27, 1889, by taking laudanum. Do- 
mestic and financial troubles are assigned as the cause. 


The Nortbern Central Railroad Elevator No. 3 in Bal- 
timore, Md., was entirely consumed by fire Jan. 12. The 
elevator became the property of the Baltimore Elevator 
Company, Jan. 1, and was valued at $300,000; fully in- 


sured. There was $280,000 worth of corn stored, which 
was entirely destroyed. It belonged to individual 
shippers and was all insured in local companies. The 
total loss is $580,000. 


The Coatsworth Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., caught fire 
Dec. 16, from friction on a conveyor belt. There were 
900,000 bushels of grain in store at the time. The fire 
was discovered and extinguished before much damage 
was done. 


An explosion occurred in the still room of the Rc ot 
River Distilling Company, near Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 
27, causing the total destruction of the plant. The cause 
of the explosion is a mystery. The loss was $6,000; in- 
surance, $3,000. 


We regret to announce the death of Charles Gottschalk 
of the Chicago Malt and Grain Company, which occurred 
Dec. 17. Mr. Gottschalk was one of the oldest dealers in 
barley in the city. He was well known and very popu- 
lar. He was 67 years of age and leaves a family. 


The elevator of Scott & Dyer of Terre Haute, Ind., 
burned down Saturday, Dec. 28. It contained 10,000 
bushels of oats, 1,800 bushels of wheat, 1,900 of rye, and 
1,800 bushels of corn, all of which were badly damaged. 
The loss on grain alone is $4,500; insurance unknown. 


Merrick G. Clapp, who until October, 1889, retained his 
membership in the New York Produce Exchange, died 
suddenly at Grand Rapids, Mich. He wasa member of the 
grain firm of Patterson, Clapp & Ce., which dissolved 
about two years ago. Mr. Clapp was bornat Port Byron, 
N. Y., and was 55 years old. 


The grain. warehouse once owned by H §. Gilbert & 
Co,, but now by L. B. Merrifield, at Wedron, I]., was 
burned Dec 13, together with its contents, entailing a 
total loss of about $4,000. The fire was communicated 
to the elevator from some burning freight cars which 
were standing on the side track. 


The death of Elmore A. Kent of Ithaca, N. Y , oc- 
curred Jan. 4. Mr. Kent wasa member of the firm of 
C. A. Kent & Co., grain commission merchants of New 
York City. He was well known and highly esteemed by 
the members of the Produce Exchange, being one of the 
oldest and most prominent among them. 


The Porter Wheat Warehouse at Butte City, Cal., col- 
lapsed Dec. 19, and about 100,000 sacks of grain went 
into the Sacramento River. It was noticed that the ware- 
house was weakening, and barges were sent to relieve it, 
but the current was so strong and washed the banks so 
badly that it was dangerous to work there. There were 
79,360 sacks of this grain belonging to farmers. 


Grain Inspector Gove of San Francisco, Cal, had a 
narrow escape from death Dec. 20. He, in company with 
two prominent citizens of San Francisco, went into the 
hold of the ship Durham, which had caught fire a few 
days previous, to ascertainthe damage to the cargo of 
grain. Gas had accumulated in the hold, which smeth- 
ered his two companions, both dying soon after being 
taken out. Mr. Gove was almost exhausted when he got 
out. 


Burglars entered the grain warehouse of Dill & Mc- 
Pherson at Clearfield, Pa., and attempted to blow open 
the safe, on the night cf Dec. 20, They succeeded not 
only in wrecking tre safe, but in shattering the whole 
building, one side being completely torn eut. The books 
and valuable papers were thrown into the street, some ‘of 
which will be almost worthless The firm had paid out 
all their cash during the day, so the burglars had their 
trouble for their pains. 


On the morning of Dec. 31 a horrible accident occurred 
in Shepherd & Mikesell’s elevator at Charlotte, Mich. 
Blanche Pollock, the eleven year-old daughter of a prom- 
inent citizen, was playing in the elevator with another 
Itttle girl. when she ventured too near the shafting, and 
her clothes became entangled in the machinery. She was 
whirled about the shaft several times before the machin- 
ery could be stopped. Death was almost instantaneous, 
as every bone in her body was broken. 


Horatio N. Crosby, one of the pioneer grain dealers of 
Illinois, expired at his late residence in Luverne, Minn., 
Dec. 25 He had been a resident of Luverne since 1884, 
going there from Chenea, Il]. With his son, 8. N. Crosby, 
he established the Farmers’ Mill and erected a large grain 
elevator at Chenoa in 1868, in which business he continued 
until 1872, when the mill was burned. The grain busi- 
ness was then carried on in connection with coal, etc. He 
was 81 years of age. His wife and five children survive 
him. 


The Exchange Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., owned by 
Green & Bloomer, burned to the ground on the morning 
of Dec. 15, together with about 250 000 bushels of grain, 
involving a loss of about $200,000 The elevator was 
finely located and one of the best equipped in the city. It 
was built in 1862, and had a storage capacity of 350,000 
bushels Until lately the house was entirely devoted to 
barley. The cause of the fireis unknown. When the 
flames were the hottest an explosion occurred, which tore 
off the roof and burst out the sides. Whe her this was 
dust or some other matter could not be determined. This 
elevator was brought to Buffalo from Charlotte in pieces, 
and set up by C. A. Bloomer, who has always been con- 
nected with it. Its owner then was Congressman Alfred 
Ely, at that time in prison at Richmond. The elevator 
was worth $109,000; insured for $60,000. The amount 
of insurance on the grain is unknown. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealeraof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 15, 1890. 
INSPECTION OF FLAXSEED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Some time ago the Attorney-General of Minne- 
sota decided that flaxseed was. grain, and hence, 
according to the grain inspection lew. passed sey- 
eral years ago, must be inspected by the state 
grain inspectors. Since then the state inspectors 
have been inspecting all flaxseed arriving at the 
three grain centers of the state. 

The linseed oil companies of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis were not satisfied with state inspection, 
and employed an inspector of their own and paid 
for flax according to his inspection. But his in- 
spection of Baxneed did not satisfy a country ship- 
per, so the attention of the Warehouse Commis- 
sion was called to the fact that it was unlawful 
for him to inspect flaxseed at Minneapolis, and 
that body has commenced action against the in- 
spector and the oil companies. The commission 
will also prosecute some of the railroad companies 
which have refused to turn over to the state the 
fees for inspecting flax as required by law. 

The defendants in all these cases will undoubt- 
edly seek relief by claiming that flaxseed is not 
grain, and hence does not come under the grain 
law. The question is of especial interest to the 
growers and dealers in flax marketed in Minne- 
sota, but it will not affect others. 


A NEW MOVE AGAINST CORNER- 
ERS OF GRAIN. 


A suit has been commenced in the Circuit 
Court at Chicago which if won by the plaintiffs 
will put a strong check upon the ambitions of 
speculators to corner’ grain on the Chicago 
market. The complainants, Lamson Bros. & Co., 
haye filed a bill against Boyden & Co, to compel 
a disclosure by the latter of the details of the 
corner on No, 2 corn Bpee teu by them last 
November, and also to recover $42,000, which they 
say Boyden & Co. extorted from them. 

In their bill Lamson Bros. & Co. say that be- 
tween Noy. 1 and Noy. 15, 1889, they contracted 
to sell for November delivery 170,000 bushels of 
No. 2 corn, relying on their ability to get the 
corn from grain then in store and to come in 
store. But when they attempted to procure the 
corn with which to fill their contracts, notwith- 


standing there were reported to be 700,000 bush- 
els of No. 2 corn in store, they found that there 
was little or no corn to be had. They got one 
small lot at 391% cents, but that was all they could 
get. For the rest they were forced to pay 58 
cents or have their contracts unfulfilled, and Boy- 
den & Co. threatened to run the price up to 88 
cents. 

This is a new and unusual mode of seeking to 
obtain money lost on the Board, and the case will 
be watched with intense interest by all connected 
with the trade. 


GRAIN FUTURES AT MINNEAPO- 
LIS. 


The editor of the Minneapolis Market Record 
is encouraging a few gentlemen of that place in 
their effort to establish future trading there, and 
he is making fanciful predictions about the trans- 
fer of the business in grain futures from Chicago 
to Minneapolis. Colonel Rogers says: ‘The chief 
competitor [Chicago] and the one that has most 
of the future trading now, is unable to get wheat 
enough to make its elevators paying properties, 
or furnish a substantial basis to build its immense 
business upon.” 

To have a good market for active future trad- 
ing does not necessarily require immense quanti- 
ties of wheat, but it does require moneyed men 
who have diverse views as to what wheat will be 
worth in the future, and who will back up their 
opinion by buying and selling for future delivery. 
There are many such men on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and it is simply because eager buyers 
and eager sellers can always be found there that 
Chicago is the principal market for trading in 
futures. Dealers in all parts of the world hedge 
against their holdings on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and European speculators frequently trade 
here. Fora number of years Chicago has been 
the chief market for future trading, and it will 
retain its pre-eminence in spite of the efforts of 
Minneapolis. 

Grain dealers and millers at Minneapolis have 
enough to do, as a rule, to look after the grain in 
hand; then, too, if they do find time and have the 
desire to trade in futures, they are invariably all 
on the same side of the market, which of course 
makes future trading among themselves impossi- 
ble. Minneapolis consumes most all the wheat 
she receives, so outside buyers would not natu- 
rally trade there. Duluth, unless she becomes a 
great milling center, has much better prospects of 
becoming a great market for trading in futures 
than Minneapolis. 


STORAGE RATES AT CHICAGO. 


The proprietors of the public elevators at Chi- 
cago caused considerable excitement among grain 
dealers and Board of Trade men recently by an- 
nouncing that grain storage charge would be in- 
creased on Jan. 1 to one cent per bushel for the 
first ten days, and three-eighths of one cent per 
bushel for each additional ten days or part there- 
of, until four cents per bushel had accrued, after 
which no additional charge was to be made until 
after the first of May. 

This action was so strongly opposed by the 
Board of Trade that the elevator men agreed to 
postpone the increase until the first of July, when 
the above rates will go into effect. Untilthen the 
old rates of one-half for the first ten days and 
one-fourth for each succeeding ten days will be 
charged. The elevator men have published a 
notice of an increase to take place July 1, but it 
is not likely that it will be made, for the newly- 
elected officers of the Board of Trade are pledged 
to oppose such action. 

The grain trade cannot stand the heavy storage 
charges it did a few years ago, and what is more, 
it will not. The present rates, which elevator 
men complain are too low, are entirely too high, 
and are causing an increase in the selling on track 
and transfer business. What the grain trade 
needs is free storage for the first ten days. If the 
railroads can afford to store other merchandise for 
a few days after it is received, surely they can and 
ought to store grain. No other article gives the 


roads so much employment, and by no ap 1 
traffic do Western roads profit somuch. The 
to the railroads of giving free first storage wou 
be overbalanced by the extra serytce which t 
would get out of their cars. 

With free first storage most all of the grainy 
ceived at terminal points would go into stor 
and a greater part of it would remain in sto 
than at present. The terminal elevators 
have more business; the railroads could and wo: 
handle more grain, and the receivers would 
double the amount of business they have at p 
ent, for the grain would be handled more 
factorily to the country shipper, and he woul 
be seeking constantly, as he now is, to shun 
grain centers. 

There are just as cogent reasons why railro 
should furnish free first storage at grain cen 
as that the elevators should not increase thi 
storage rates. If the Board of Trade will 
for this point they can secure free first sti 
just as they have prevented an increase of st 
rates. ‘ 


NORTH DAKOTA’S PROPOSED E: 
VATOR LAW. 


A short time ago the Governor of North 
kota and other prominent men of that state w 
to Minneapolis to implore the aid of the elevate 
men of the Northwest, and although the eley. 
men have invariably lost most of the wheat the 
have loaned to the farmers for seed in the p 
once again they offer to furnish the farmers 
wheat, but not without security. The elevat« 
men agree to furnish all the seed wheat needed 
North Dakota farmers at very low rates of in 
est, or no interest at all, provided that either th 
state, the railroad or corporate bodies will gt 
antee payment when crops are harvested. ' 
payment is to be bushel for bushel at the price 
Minneapolis, less the freight, and the best quality 
of No. 1 hard will be furnished. 

Despite the fact that the elevator men of the 
Northwest do all they can to aid the grain pro- 
ducers of that section, they are constantly op- 
posed by that element. Instead of thanking th 
elevator men for offering to help them out ¢ 
their destitute condition, the farmers are seek 
to replenish their state treasury at the expense o 
the elevator men, and to pass rigid and unj 
laws for the regulation of the elevators and wa 
houses. 

A bill has been favorably reported to the low 
house of the North Dakota Legislature by 
committee to which it was referred, which p 
vides that each elevator shall be taxed $50. 
year. This would add about $15,000 to the re 
nues of the state. Many of the legislators 
reported as being in favor of a tax twice 
amount. In addition the bill requires that — 
proprietors of each licensed elevator shall 
bonds in the sum of $1,000 for the faithful 
formance of duty as public warehouse proprieto 

The object of thus taxing the elevators is 
collect taxes on the wheat stored therein. 
assessors heretofore have assessed the wheat 
store on April 1, the same time at whi 
farmers are assessed. The elevator men 
rightfully refused to pay taxes according to 
assessment, claiming that they were merchan 
which no unptejudiced person will deny, and t 
law provides that all merchandise shall — 
assessed on May 1. Usually the elevato 
have shipped large quantities of wheat out 
state during April, and have thus avoided 
taxes on it. Every owner of portable pr 
has the same right, and there is no Treason 
should be denied the owners of grain. 

The farmers of North Dakota, and esp 
those in the state legislature, seem to be 
anxious to oppose the elevator men in eve: 
possible. Their great prejudice, which has 
built up by a few farmer agitators and 
scrupulous actions of a few elevator m 
to blind them to the fact that they are 
assessing their own business. If all thi 
were half as anxious as the elevator men 
vance their mutual interests, such b 
never receive the consideration of any 

Should this bill become a law, som 


smaller dealers will be driven out of the business, 

and during years when the crops fail all will be 
taxed on what they have not. Grain merchants 
should be taxed according to the present law, and 
by which they are willing to abide. 


 ANIMPORTANT INSPECTION RUL- 
, SOND ING. 


The Illinois Warehouse Commission amended 
the rules of inspection last fall so that all spring 
wheat containing 5 per cent. or over of white 
_ wheat should be graded as white spring wheat. 
The law forbids any changes being made which 
_ would affect wheat in store, so all white spring 
____ wheat that had been inspected into store prior to 
| ___ Oct. 8 must be inspected out as spring wheat. 
It was held recently by a warehouseman who 
_ wished to transfer white spring wheat (that had 
been inspected into store as spring wheat) to his 
_ eleyator, that it would be inconsistent and unjust 
_ to grade the same grain differently in the same 
_ market. The chief inspector held that it should 
_ be graded out as it was graded in, but that if it 
was to be inspected into another house it must be 

graded according to the amended rules. 

The case was appealed to the Warehouse Com- 
mission, and it holds that, “If wheat has once 
passed out from the elevator, and the warehouse 
receipt has been taken up and canceled, it is then 
out from under the jurisdiction of this commis- 
sion. If it knocks at the door of another ele- 
yator, or even the same eleyator, for readmission, 
- it must be treated as any other grain arriving 
_ from any other point.” 
_ There is still considerable white spring wheat 
in the elevators that will be: graded out as spring 
_ wheat, and as.it commands a less price on the 
Chicago market than the spring wheat, some dif- 
 ficulty will be experienced in disposing of it. 
- Buyers will not accept white spring wheat at 
_ spring wheat prices, and holders are not disposed 
_ to grant a reduction because they received none 
_ when buying, so the white spring wheat that is to 
be graded out as spring wheat is likely to remain 
in store for some time to come. It will also keep 
_ there some spring wheat that was received prior 
to Oct. 7, as the warehousemen aim to give out 
the wheat that has been longest in store. 
_ That elevators should be so blockaded is de- 
lorable, yet it is unavoidable so far as the Ware- 
ouse Commission is concerned, for it is neces- 
_ sary tomake changes. As is required by law 
- notice of the change in the rules was published 
_ twenty days before taking effect, and the holders 
_ of such wheat should have shipped it away be- 
bre the rules went into effect and depreciated its 


ay value. 
4 DOCKAGE FOR SHRINKAGE. 


It is a long time since the first complaints were 
de against the system of docking the ship- 
ments of grain received at terminal elevators to 
allow for future shrinkage, yet that unjust system 
still in use. The complaints are becoming 
uder and more frequent, and the elevator men 
soon have to inaugurate a new system. As 
it is now every carload of wheat that is received 
‘in public elevators at terminal points is deducted 
allow for shrinkage. If the wheat is taken 
it of the elevator ina few days the proprietor 
is ahead the amount of the dockage. If it re- 
jains in the elevator for some time it may shrink 
amount of the dockage, but seldom does the 
elevator come out behind. 

It is difficult to understand why the country 
lippers have thus permitted themselves to be 
sed upon by the terminal elevator companies. 
of them, probably all of them, know the 
ge is made, yet there are few of them that 
ot regard it as a steal. : 

he one who owns the wheat at the time the 
kage occurs is the one who should stand the 
and not the one who shipped it to the 
ninal elevator. Terminal elevator companies 
ald determine the average amount the various 
of wheat and of different ages shrink dur 
fferent periods of storage and agree to a 
of dockages to be made when they de- 


livered wheat. 
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They should publish this scale 
and all receipts should be issued subject to de- 
ductions for shrinkage. it 

Such a system would work injustice to no one, 
would inconvenience no one, save the speculators, 
and it is time an end was made of robbing the 
country shipper for the mere convenience of the 
speculator. We do not think the terminal ele- 
vator man makes the dockage with the intention 
of enriching himself. He does, however, en- 
richen the holder of the receipt, for he keeps the 
number of bushels the receipt calls for from 
diminishing. 

If the deduction was not made, many more 
shipments would be sent to terminal elevators 
than at present. If the country shipper sends 
his grain to a miller or a brewer he most always 
receives pay for the entire amount. No wonder 
he desires his grain sold on track and tries to 
keep it out of the terminal elevators. 

In the absence of any better and as just a 
scheme we ask the country shippers to champion 
the reform suggested, and the terminal elevator 
men to give it full and fair consideration. 


THE DOCKAGE QUESTION BEFORE 
THE INTER-STATE COMMISSION. 


The right of elevator proprietors to dock grain 
receipts to allow for shrinkage and waste in 
handling has been questioned before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, but the commission 
decided it did not have jurisdiction, as the com- 
plainant did not show that the wheat delivered 
was for inter-state transportation. 

The decision was rendered in the case of 
Frederick A. White against the Michigan Central 
and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way companies. Among other places at which 
these companies have elevators for the receipt 
and storage of wheat are Buchanan and Dayton, 
Mich., and New Carlisle and Plainfield, Ind. The 
railroad companies do not deal with farmers in 
storing grain. The buyer of the grain gives the 
farmer an order to the railroad company to receive 
the wheat. Upon delivery of the grain the rail- 
road company gives the farmer a receipt for the 
weight of the grain, and upon presentation of 
this receipt the buyer pays for the grain. 

During the past five years the plaintiff has de- 
livered a great many loads of wheat to the ele- 
vators of the companies at the places named 
above, and he charges that the custom of these 
companies to deduct from five to ten pounds of 
wheat per load from the true weight is illegal. 
The companies on the other hand insist on the 
right to make the deduction in order to cover 
shrinkage in weight while the wheat is stored in 
the elevator and waste in handling. 

The commission held that the complaint was 
insufficient and that the respondents were en- 
titled to have it dismissed, but that the dismissal 
should be without prejudice to the institution of 
another proceeding. 

It is to be hoped that the question of dockage 
will again be brought up before the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission and the complaints multi- 
plied until some step is taken to do away with 
this system of robbery. Custom compels the 
railroad companies to make a deduction that they 
may deliver the full amount for which they have 
issued receipts, and many country elevator men 
make a deduction in order to protect themselves 
made at terminal elevators. Many country dealers 
are too conscientious to thus protect themselves, 
and so lose whatever the terminal elevator com- 
pany chooses to deduct. Terminal elevator com- 
panies take not only enough to protect them- 
selves against shrinkage, but make sure to secure 
enough to meet all outstanding receipts. They 
have no understanding with the country shipper 
as to how much they shall take during different 
months of the crop year, but help themselves ac- 
cording to their needs. 

Such a system, devoid of accuracy as it is, not 
only makes it easy to steal grain, but actually 
tempts terminal elevator men to do so, and forces 
the country elevator men to take grain in order 
to protect themselves. It is not long since that 
the country elevator agents of one of the railroad 
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companies centering at Toledo charged the 
superior officers with issuing instructions to take 
more than was necessary to make up for loss by 
shrinkage, and one little country station at the 
end of a year had a surplus of over 9,000 bushels, 
which, of course, was taken to make good any 
loss by shrinkage. The system is decidedly 
wrong, and we fervently hope that it will soon be 
abolished. 


DOCK CHARGES AT NEW YORK. 


While New York is easily our greatest com- 
mercial city, it is not altogether unlikely that a 
portion of her commerce may be directed to other 
cities, if traffic continues to be taxed as it is at 
present. ‘Time was when business could easily 
stand charges of one kind or another; but hard 
pan has been reached in so many lines of business, 
especially in the grain trade, that a very small 
item in favor of this or that port is sufficient to 
turn trade into that channel. Aside from the el- 
evator charges, commerce is subjected to other 
taxes in New York. Wharfage charges are large 
on allclasses of shipping. Pilotage is compul- 
sory and costly, and wharf accommodations are 
restricted. ‘These, combined with quarantine 
dues, make New York a costly port to do busi- 
ness in, and it is not surprising that so much trade 
is going to Baltimore and Philadelphia. New 
York’s supremacy is not so assured that her rivals 
cannot hope to get a large share of her business, 
by greater concessions to trade. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of an English syndicate 
made a proposition to the United Elevator Com- 
pany of St. Louis yesterday, for an option on a 
majority of the stock at $70 per share, good until 
next July. He also offered to put up $10,000 in 
cash to be forfeited if the option was not taken. 
The company refused, stating that they were sick 
of English syndicates, and that such an option 
would be given to nobody. If the English want 
paying properties in this country they must pay 
good prices for them. 


Joun M. Cain, a wealthy miller and grain dealer 
of Atchison, Kan,, who has been very successful 
in exporting flour direct from the Missouri River 
to Glasgow, has recently exported a large amount 
of grain direct to Scotland. Mr. Cain claims that 
he can saye time, get lower freight rates and 
avoid paying the excessive brokerage charged at 
the seaboard’ by exporting direct. If his ex- 
periment proves successful a company will be or- 
ganized to export grain direct from the Missouri 
River. Should a company be formed, and we 
predict it will be, other companies will also be 
formed to export grain direct from Western 
points. When exported direct the grain does 
not go through the great elevators at grain cen- 
ters where some is lost in handling, some is 
left in the car, and five or six bushels are deducted 
to allow for future shrinkage. The move isa com- 
mendable one, and there is no reason why it 
should not prove a success. 


Tux president of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change in his annual report states that the board 
of directors of the Exchange are confident that 
the repeal or amendment of the law placing the 
control of grain inspection in the hands of the 
Warehouse Commission can be secured when the 
Legislature conyenes, if they can show con- 
clusively that the law is working injury to the 
grain trade of the city without benefiting the 
shippers of grain. There is no doubt that the 
law has worked injury to the grain trade of St. 
Louis, in fact it has caused the bulk of it to be 
transferred to Hast St. Louis, where the inspec- 
tion is controlled by the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Many country shippers send their grain to Hast 
St. Louis, claiming that the inspection there is 
better and more reliable than that of St. Louis. 
The Missouri Warehouse Commission has ap- 
parently tried very hard to lord it over the grain 
trade of the state, but now that it has failed to 
accomplish its purpose, it may be less arbitrary 
and more reasonable in the future, and by the 
time the next Legislature meets the application 
of the law may be more acceptable to the trade, 
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RECENTLY a car service association has been 
formed at Grand Rapids, Mich., and shippers and 
receivers are only allowed 48 hours to load an 
unload. : 


Tue grain merchants of Northwest Kansas are 
on the right road to secure the correction of 
errors and abuses of the trade—they have formed 
an association. 


A car service association has been organized at 
Buffalo to look after cars and see that they are 
not detained, for loading or unloading, an un- 
reasonable length of time. 


We regret to announce the death of Samuel 
Ff, Covington, who has been connected with the 
Cincinnati Price Current for some time, editing 
the insurance department of that paper. 


Ara meeting of the Chicago Grain Receivers’ 
Association held Jan. 3, George M. How was 
elected president; W. S. Seaverns, vice-president; 
A. M. Henderson, treasurer, and H. H. Carr, sec- 
retary. 


Cuicago elevator companies, it seems, have 
been cutting rates, by giving rebates, to secure 
more business. At least they have recently taken 
steps to put a stop to the granting of rebates on 
storage. 


Tur Avery Stamping Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, send usa miniature nickel-plated Caldwell 
Corrugated Bucket, which they are now manu- 
facturing. They inform us that they will be 
pleased to send one of the miniature samples to 
readers who wish them. 


Some time ago the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade appointed an Arbitration Com- 
mitttee to determine the quality of seeds to be 
delivered on contracts. This move has proved 
very satisfactory to the trade, and although the 
committee has passed. upon over 100 cases, every 
one has been accepted without complaint. 


Burravo elevator men will, it is said, carry the 
case which was recently decided against them by 
the New York Court of Appeals to the United 
States Supreme Court. That court decided that 
the McEvoy Elevator Law was constitutional. It 
is not likely that the Supreme Court will reverse 
the decision, for it decided some years ago that a 
similar law passed by the Illinois Legislature was 
constitutional. 


Tue Trans-Missouri Freight Association recent- 
ly fixed the rate from Omaha to St. Paul on the 
same basis that applies from Omaha to Mississippi 
River points, whereas it has been customary to 
make the same rate to St. Paul as to Chicago. 
Consequently considerable grain that should go 
to Chicago has been going to St. Paul. The Chi- 
cago roads have brought the matter up before the 
Western Association, and the old rates will prob- 
ably be restored soon, 


THe grain receivers at Minneapolis have for 
some time been laboring under abuses and meet- 
ing with difficulties which the individual receivers 
could not rectify, so they have formed a grain re- 
ceivers’ association for mutual protection in the 
handling of grain and the correction of errors and 
abuses, of whatever nature, which may arise in 
the general commission trade. It seems that some 
of the receivers have been cutting commissions, 
and one of the objects of the association is to 
establish uniform rates. The association will also 
look after the interest of country shippers in the 
matter of freight rates, switching charges, de- 


murrage and-any other matter that may present 
itself. The country shippers, as well as the Min- 
neapolis receivers, will undoubtedly profit by this 
moye. 


Tue Furness line of steamers, the most im- 
portant line of steamers running into Baltimore, 
has withdrawn from that port and will hereafter 
make its headquarters at Newport News. This 
will undoubtedly prove a serious blow to the grain 
trade of that city. 


Reavers will notice from the handsome adver- 
tisement on another page that H. W. Caldwell & 
Son have succeeded to the business of H. W. 
Caldwell, 131-133 West Washington street, 
Chicago, the change taking place Jan. 1. Mr. 
Oliver Caldwell, who is admitted to the firm has 
grown up with and into the business, and is in 
every way a strengthening factor to the firm. 
Both are to be congratulated on the change. 


Tur Chicago Board of Trade has instructed 
the board of directors either to enforce their own 
rule as to trading in puts and calls or else let 
down the bars, and allow the trading to go on, 
A member who was suspended for indulgence in 
the practice, offered to give the names of eighty- 
five members who have dealt in the forbidden 
privileges. The enforcement of the rule has al- 
ways been a farce. It ought to be abolished or 
enforced against all alike. 


DespitE the fact that the grain tester, which 
has been adopted by a great many grain 
dealers and millers of Ontario, has been strongly 
opposed, it is continually gaining friends 
and more are used in that province now than ever 
before. The farmers who hauled dirt to market 
with their wheat and sold it at the same price 
they did their wheat, are especially opposed to 
the tester being used. They have concocted dif- 
ferent schemes to make the public lose confidence 
in the testers, but have failed ignominiously. 


Tuer Farmers’ Alliance of Elmwood, Neb., has 
been trying very hard to obtain the permission of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company to build 
an elevator on its track at Elmwood. The State 
Board of Transportation has ordered the com- 
pany to grant the site for an elevator, but the 
company appealed for a new hearing and the case 
will probably be taken to the courts. All of the 
roads are opposed to being forced to grant farm- 
ers a site for an elevator wherever and whenever 
they want it, and are aiding the Missouri Pacific 
in its fight. 

Tne year 1889 proved a notable one in the his- 
tory of the old established Eureka Works at Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. More machines were turned 
out than in any previous year of its more than a 
third of a century existence. This was anticipated, 
but the size of the machines demanded was un- 
looked for. In ordinary years orders for eight or 
nine of their large Eureka Separators are all that 
are expected, but in 1889 over sixty of these ma- 
chines were sold. Each had a capacity for suc- 
cessfully handling and cleaning 2,000 bushels of 
wheat per hour. Mr. Simeon Howes, the veteran 
proprietor, has good cause for gratification over 
his continued and increasing prosperity. 


Tue tariff on barley is not enough to satisfy 
the farmers of the northern part of Pennsylvania 
and the barley-growing districts of Ohio and New 
York, so they are organizing to have the duty 
increased. At present the duty on barley is 10 
cents a bushel and 20 cents per bushel of thirty- 
four pounds of barley malt. The farmers of sev- 
eral districts included in the territory named have 
sent petitions to their respective Congressmen, 
setting forth that they are suffering from Cana- 
dian competition in the barley trade, and asking 
that the duty on barley be increased to 25 cents 
a bushel, and the duty on malt.at a proportionate 
rate. The malsters on the contrary say that the 
depression of the barley trade is due to the fact 
that corn, rice and aloes are being substituted for 
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malt and hops in beer making, which is true to 
certain degree, but is not entirely responsible fo 
the depression of the barley trade of this coun: 
try. This country should raise enough barley, 
not only to supply the home demand, but we 


should also supply England. age 


4 
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Tur United Elevator Company of St. Louis, — 
which controls all the elevators on both sides of — 
the river, had determined upon an adyance in 
storage rates, to take place the first of the year, 
but have postponed the advance to the first o 
May. Since Noy. 1 the rates at St. Louis have ~ 
been three-fourths of a cent for the first ten days, 
and one-fourth cent for each succeeding ten days. 
It was the intention of the Chicago and St. Louis ~ 
elevator men to advance rates to the same scalé 
the first of the year in both places, but the ad- — 
vance was so strongly opposed by grain dealers — 
that action was deferred. 


Lryvi Mryrer of Chicago has spent some time — 
in Minneapolis lately, and has had aprivate in- — 
terview with 8. D. Cargill of the Cargill Elevator — 
Company. It is rumored that he is trying to buy 
the line of elevators belonging to this company 
for the English syndicate. The English syndi- — 
cates do not buy property in this country with 
the expectation of keeping it, but for the purpose 
of floating the stock on the Hnglish market at a_ 
good profit. In a few years the English stoek- 
holders will be erying vainly for profits, and 
blaming those “blasted” Americans for swindling 
them. The English promoters of these properties 
will, of course, be blameless. 


Axrrnoucu the Inter-State Commerce Law is 
supposed to do away with unjust discriminations, 
they still exist. The rate on corn from Lincoln, 
Neb., to St. Louis is three cents per busliel less 
than it is to Chicago, although the distance is 
greater. The rate to Chicago is 22 cents per ~ 
hundred pounds, which is an excess of the average 
rate charged for the seven years preceding the 
enforcement of the law. During those years it 
was seldom above 20 cents per hundred, and a 
great part of the time it was only 14 cents. Let — 
the roads equalize the rates, and if they are able 
to make any reductions, and surely they are on 
corn, let them make them so that the Western 
grain dealers can at least pay the farmers for the 
hauling of corn to the elevator. 


Recentty No. 2 corn was selling on the Chi- — 
cago market at 29 cents per bushel, which is said 
to be the lowest price reached since November — 
1862. But little of the corn received grades No. — 
2; most of it is No. 3. A shipment from Kansas 
recently only netted the shipper 5% cents p' 
bushel. This included his profit, if he made an 
and the pay for handling. Where the farmer was — 
to get his pay for producing and hauling to— 
market is hard to tell. This is an extreme cas 
but others where the amount remitted is on 
about twice as much per bushel, are entirely te 
numerous to encourage either the Western 
shipper or the farmer to continue in business. — 
The railroads and terminal elevators get much — 
more than their share out of the business. 


Tur amount of wheat that is being marketed 
in the Northwest is very small and the gener, 
opinion is that very little remains in the farm 
hands to be marketed. Accordingly at a 
ber of points where there are three or more 
vators and only a few wagonloads are recei 
every day the elevator men have closed mos' 
the elevators, and in some cases all but o 
With the present light receipts none of th 
could make expenses, and it would be foolishne: 
to keep all open. The avaricious farmers ¢ 
the professional agitator-papers cannot see it 
way, but claim that the closing of all except « 
elevator in a town has been done ostensibl 
the purpose of depressing the price and low 
the grade of wheat. Impracticable persons 
are guided by such near-sighted prejudice 
be given a business education. The clos 
some of the elevators reduces the cost of 


grain in the house that is kept open, and that 
house can pay better prices than if all remained 
open, so it is to the interest of the producer as 
well as the elevator company to have some of the 
elevators closed during the dull season. 


A nrw wheat pest has been found on the 
grounds of the Cornell Experiment Station at 
_ Ithaca, N. Y. It is called the saw-fly borer. The 

fly is a small black insect, which deposits eggs in 

the earliest wheat stalks. From these comes a 
small yellowish worm, which eats its way up and 
_ down the interior of the stalk, and finally goes 
into the stubble, where it spends the winter. The 
stalks fall down, and the grain is blighted. Early 
_ in the spring the perfect insect comes out from 
_ the stubble, and proceeds to lay eggs in the stalks 
_ of the early wheat. They may be exterminated 
by deep plowing, or suspending the cultivation of 
_ wheat for a year or two. 
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Iris not often that wheat is sold for elevator 
Charges, but such a sale will undoubtedly occur in 
| Milwaukee soon. A notice was recently posted on 
_ ?Change informing the public that Northwestern 
"Marine Elevator receipt No. 8,019, dated Oct. 18, 
— 1883, for 1,000 bushels of No. 2 wheat, had ac- 
___crued storage charges sufficient to cover its mar- 
ket value, and that it would be canceled unless 
the charges were paid before Jan. 10, 1890. On 
the day the receipt was issued No. 2 wheat closed 
- at 91 cents, and several times since it has been 
worth much more. The interest on the money 
_ invested and the insurance would make the cost 
F of the wheat to the owner about two dollars a 
ee bushel. 


A GENTLEMAN of Winchester, Va., has sent a 
circular letter to farmers in the wheat-growing 
districts, calling their attention to a bill which has 
y __ been introduced in Congress authorizing the Sec- 
H . retary of the Treasury to pay a bounty of 50 cents 
for each barrel of flour exported from any port in 
_ the United States in any vessel built in the United 
_ States and owned by citizens of the United States 
ae _ to any port in Europe until 20,000,000 of barrels 
_ of flour shall have been exported. He also sends 
a petition, to which he asks them to secure signers 
nd forward to their Congressman. The object is 
o stimulate the price of wheat, and this it would 
do, but there is little probability of the bill being 
passed. 


Eneuisn syndicates are still busy buying up 
evators and other properties in this country. 
ney have recently been trying to secure an 
tion on the elevators at Buffalo and New York 
rhich can be approached by water, and now it is 
sported that they have purchased the Milwaukee 
vators “A,” “B” and “CO,” belonging to Angus 
smith & Co. These elevators have a combined 
apacity of about 2,000,000 bushels. The price 
aid is said to be over a million dollars. Let the 
_ English have all the elevators they are willing to 
_ pay a good price for. It will not prove detri- 
“mental to the grain trade at large, but, on the 
ontrary, it may prove beneficial, for the mem- 
s of the trade will tacitly put up with abuses 
d oppressions if the elevator company is com- 
josed of Americans, which they will not endure 
the company is an English one. 


Tris reported that the North Dakota farmers 
declared war against the elevator and grain 
of that state, and will introduce a bill in both 
ches of the legislature providing for the reg- 
tion of elevators and warehouses. Among 
her things, the bill provides for bonding ware- 
uses doing a storage business; that grain must 
delivered back at the station where received 
en desired; storage receipts shall, if the grade 
below highest grade, state the number of 
nts below when sold; warehousemen must per- 
t examinations of the scales, testers and other 
s and appliances used in grading, weighing 
docking; the railroad commissioners can order 
seales, testers, etc., when necessary and the 
es are unsafe. It regulates storage rates, 
ts pooling in prices and quantity each shall 
e, or pooling in any other manner. It 
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provides penalties and requires warehouses to be 
licensed. It seems rather odd that the bill does 
not also provide for the banishment of the ele- 
vator men and grant the farmers the privilege of 
confiscating their property, but this may be 
brought in as an amendment. However, the bill 
has one just clause; it provides that farmers may 
ship freely and without any restrictions. Why 
the one who grows wheat should be given advan- 
tages, when it comes to shipping it, over the one 
who buys it, we are unable to determine. 


Tue Board of Trade of Kansas City, Kan., is 
hetping the elevator men of Kansas City, Mo., in 
their fight against the Missouri Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, and have appointed an 
official grain inspector to inspect grain in that 
place. The rules that governed the grain busi- 
ness at Kansas City previous to the time when the 
Missouri law went into effect have been adopted, 
and the elevator men on the Missouri side of the 
line propose to handle their grain on the Kansas 
side, and thus avoid the odious state inspection. 
The Missouri Warehouse Commiss’ on will discover 
some day that it has been entirely too arbitrary. 
With the grain men of Kansas City doing busi- 
ness in Kansas, and those of St. Louis doing 
business in Illinois, the inspection department 
will not be able to make expenses. 


A itt has been introduced in the United 
States Congress which merits the support of all 
users and makers of machinery. It provides for 
the establishment of a Court of Patent Appeals, 
to consist of a chief justice and five associate jus- 
tices. The bill provides that after the passage of 
the act the cases touching patents, trademarks, 
copyrights or labels, shall not be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, but to the Court 
of Patent Appeals, and that all such cases then 
pending before the United States Supreme Court 
shall be transferred to and heard by the Court of 
Patent Appeals. That we should have such a 
court will be denied by no one. The Supreme 
Court has more than it can atttend to, and all cases 
are delayed. In justice to the users, makers and 
patentees of machinery a court especially fitted 
for trying such cases should be provided. 


SEVERAL petitions have been sent to Congress 
by the farmers of the Northwest, asking that 
laws be passed to protect them from bucket shop 
keepers and other speculators. They also ask 
that it be made unlawful for boards of trade and 
bucket shops “to attempt to regulate the market 
price of raw material except as they are able to 
do by a showing of actual commodities,” and to 
prohibit “short-selling.” The only way to protect 
the farmers from bucket shops is to pass a law 
providing severe punishment for every farmer 
that patronizes a bucket shop. The bucket shops 
have no more influence upon the market price of 
grain than the predictions of a weather proph-t 
have upon the weather. Speculators cannot reg- 
ulate the price of grain but for a short time, and 
it is most generally to the great advantage of the 
farmer when they do. 


BrapstReer’s report of the stocks of grain at 
about 1,000 points in the United States and Can- 
ada east of the Rocky Mountains on Dec. 28 
shows the stocks of wheat out of farmers’ hands 
to be 54,227,176 bushels, against 52,740,403 
bushels on Jan. 1, 1889, and 54,455,455 bushels 
on Dee. 1, 1889. On Jan. 1, 1888, the stocks ag- 
gregated 69,779,631 bushels and 87,556,744 on 
Jan. 1, 1887. The stocks of cornaggregated 15,- 
467,400 bushels, against 9,456,959 on Dec. 1, 
1889, and 12,180,879 bushels on Jan. 1, 1889. 
The stocks of oats amounted to 9,701,279 bushels, 
against 9,270,275 on Dec, 1, 1889, and 11,431,840 
bushels on Jan. 1, 1889. There was a large de- 
crease in the stocks of barley during December. 
On Dee. 1, 1889, the stocks were 4,163,489, and 
on Jan. 1 the amount was only 2,879,836 bushels. 
On Jan. 1, 1889, the stocks amounted to 4,700,705 
bushels. The stocks of rye increased from 1,556,- 
707 bushels on Dec. 1 to 1,699,517 bushels on 
Jan. 1. 
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DOTS AND DASHES. - 


The British grain trade in the Black Sea for 1889 was 
only half that of 1888. 


From Aug. 11 to Dec. 31, 1839 1,549,674 bushels of 
oats were exported from New York. 

Chicago received 84,599,334 pounds of grass seed dur- 
ing 1889, against 75,724,021 pounds during 1&88. 

The first steamer of the Furness line to sail from New- 
port News, Va., took as part of her cargo 3',000 bushels 
of grain and 30,000 sacks of flour. 

The new English owners of Chicago elevators have put 
up storage rates. That folly may be trusted speedily to 
work its own cure.—Detroit Tribune. 


The “‘British syndieate” in the Chicago elevator system 
found that the pluck of Yankee business men was not 
easily intimidated nor appeased.—Oh/cago Journal. 


Chicago received 13,595,513 pounds of broom corn dur- 
ing 1889, against 16,284,000 pounds during 1888. The 
shipments for 1889 amounted to 18,889,524 pounds. 


During the year 1889 3,515,500 bushels of flaxseed 
were inspectel in and 2,979,395 bushels shipp d from 
Chicago. At the close of business Dec 28 the stock in 
store was 438,766 bushels, 


In the interior of Nebraska immense quanties of corn 
are piled up along the railroads, which are unable to 
take it away as fast as it accumulates To build sheds to 
protect it would cost almost as much as it is worth. 


During 1889, 3,317,000 bushels of No. 1 flax, 189,500 
bushels of rejected and 59,000 bushels of no grade were 
received at Chicago, agairst 324,850 bushels of No 1, 
312,500 rejected and 190,500 bushels no grade for 1888. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 87,887,456 gal- 
lons of spirits were produc: d from grain, against 68,388, - 
160 gallons for the preceding year, and 85,726,306 gallons 
the average amount produced during the Jast ten years, 


During the crop year ending June 30, 1889, there were 
281 vessels cleared from San Francisco with flour and 
grain. Of these 269 went to Europe, 9 to Australia, 4 to 
South America, 4 to Brazil, 3 to New York and one to 
Hong Kong. 

A Chicago lady who keeps a fashionable boarding 
house gave one of her young lady boarders $200 some 
time ago to be invested on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
but as neither principal nor profit was returned she had her 
fair boarder arrested. 


The Western Board of Grain Inspectors has forwarded 
samples of this year’s standards to the Dep rtment of In- 
land Revenue at Ottawa, Ont. The plan adopted for the 
first time this year of having two inspectorate boards is 
said to have worked well. 


The Tennessee Agricultural Department estimates the 
corn crop for 1889 at 79,451,730 bushels. This is more 
than that state has produced for a number of years. In 
1888 the crop was 75,665,000 bushels, and about the same 
amount the preceding year. 

Duluth is making another effort to secure a portion of 
the country’s corn trade. Her receip‘s of corn of late 
have been larger than for some time. At one time re- 
cently there were 40) cars of corn on the tracks at, Sioux 
City, Iowa, destined for Duluth. ° 

The inspected shipments of flaxseed from Chicago dur- 
ing 1889 included 2963 302 bushels of No. 1, 15,093 
bushels of rejected and 1,000 bushels of no grade, against 
2 607,087 bushels of No. 1, 103,520 bushels of rejected 
and 50,002 bushels of no grade for 1888. 


* We summarize as follows the reports of correspondents 

relative to the condition of winter wheat as compared 
with an average: Illinois, 100 per cent.; Indiana, 103; 
Ohio, 100; Kentucky, 105; Missouri, 100; Kansas, 98; 
Iowa, 98; Michigan, 86; Wisconsin, 89.—Famers’ Review , 
Jan, 14. 

From Jan. 1 to Dec. 28, 1829, there were exported from 
Chicago direct to foreign ports (Carada not included) 896, - 
877 bushels of wheat, 5,'781,956 bushels of corn, and 84,- 
358 bushels of oats, against 584,146 bushels of wheat, 
4,723,930 bushels of corn, and 10,440 bushels of oats for 
the same period of 1388. 


There jis a better day coming, gentlemen, in which to 
bull American prices, and that is when American bread- 
stuffs are more positively needed in importing markets 
than now. Until then bulling American wheat does not - 
influence foreign markets, and tends to shut off the move- 
ment out of this country.— Toledo Market Report 
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Cornering Wheat—Advances. 


A combination to raise the price of wheat by buying 
all the wheat in the market, and then making contracts 
for the purchase of wheat for future delivery, is illegal 
at common law; aud an agent who knowing’y aids his 
principal in effecting the unlawful combination cannot 
recover for advances made for such purposes.—Samuel 7s. 
Oliver, Ilinois Supreme Court. 


Pledge—Sale—Negligence. 


In the case of a pledge, in the absence of an express 
contract making it the duty of the pledgee to sell the prop- 
erty within a specified t me, the duty of the pledgee is to 
exerzise ordinary care; he is only liable for neglect of 
such care, and the p’edgor cannot make it the duty of the 
pledgee to sell merely by requesting or directing him to 
do so after the contract of pledging has been made. So 
held by the Sup-eme Court of Minnesota in the case of 
Minneapolis & Northe-n Elevator Company vs. Betcher. 


Grain Purchases —‘Futures.” 


The case of Quinlan et al. vs. Raymond, recently de- 
cided by the New York Court of Appeals, was one of no 
little interest as bearing on the question of the validity of 
**future” contracts in the graia markets. The plaintiffs 
grain brokers, doing business in New Yerk City, sued to 
recover for advances and commissions upon the defend- 
ant’s orders for the purchase of grain. They_ purchased 
25,009 bushels of grain in December for May delivery. 
Upon a decline in the price of wheat the defeadant de- 
faulted anithe plaintiffs sold the wheat at a rate cen- 
siderably below the contract price. The Court of Ap- 
peals upheld a finding of the referee in the case awarding 
the plaintiffs the amount of the difference between the 
purchase price aud the price realized on the sale, less 
$1,000, and for their commissions. 


An Untaxed E’evator. 


No city tax has ever been paid on the Srie Railroad 
grain elevator in Jersey City, N. J., on the ground that it 
is rail-oad property and exempt from-any taxation except 
the 1 per cent. levied by the state. The Board of Com- 
missioners of Tax Adjustment of Jersey City recently put 
in a bill for $160,000 for arrears in taxes on the property. 
They say they have discovered that the elevator is not 
owned by the railroad company at all, but by the estate of 
the late Jesse Hoyt, and that it is now contro Jed by the 
estate Courtlandt Parker, representing the railroad 
company, applied to Justice Knapp in the Circuit Court 
in Jersey Uity for a writ of certiorari, taking the case to 
the Supreme Court. If the city can prove hat tie eleva- 
tor is not owned by the railroad company, it will be $160,- 
000 richer, and it can collect abo 1t $30,00) a year in taxes 
from the prop2rty hereafter. The r.ilroad company says 
it owns the property. 


Sale—Latent Defect—Custom. 


In the case of Miller et al vs. Moore et al the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia held that in the sale of goods by 
words of description which compre end quality as well 
as variety, the descriptive words may be trusted by the 
purchaser as a warranty of both, and though inspection 
by him before acceptance will exclude from the warranty 
all patent defects, it will have noinfluence on those which 
are latent; that defects not discovered by the inspection 
actually made, and not discoverable by such as ought to 
hade been made, are properly classed as Jatent; that corn, 
musty and ‘‘blue-eyed.” packed in bulk beneath sound 
corn, was a latent defect in the whole lot as a carload, 
delivery and acceptance being made without breaking 
bulk or unloading the car, and that a custom of trade in 
the city*ofeAugusta by which, contrary to the general 
law of the state, acceptance of cora in bulk, and paying 
for it after inspection, were considered as waiving or re- 
leasing all clzim upon the seller to answer for any defects 
of quality, was not binding except upon those whe had 
recogn zed it in their own transactions, and thus adopted 
it for their own dealings. 


Accounting of Agent—Specific Acts. 


In a suit by Charles S. Stettauer against Samuel W. 
Allerton, John T. Lester, Charles Schwartz and Edward 
K. Will rd, Judge Horton sustained demur ers interposed 
by Allerton and the others. Stettauer’s suit was a bill in 
chancery for an accounting and discovery. He set up 
that between 1889 and 1883 Allerton and the others com- 
posed the firm of John T. Lester & Co., Allerton being a 
special partner, and th t they were employed ty Stettauer 
to conduct transactions in stocks and grain for him. 
Stettauer said the business done for him in th ee years 
was $10,000,‘ 00, and that he paid Lester & Co $250,000 as 
commissions, interes, etc. He claimed that on an ac- 
counting the firm would be feund to be largely indebted 
to him, it having disobeyed his orders as te purchases and 
sales, thereby entailing heavy losses which he had to meet, 
also having frequently canceled contracts made for him 
before maturity. The demurrer was sustained as to Al- 
lerton, because it was cla‘med he was only a special part 

“ner. If this were so he was not liable. As to Lester, 
Schwartz and Willard, the demurrers were sustained be- 
cause in the Judge’s opinion the frauds alleged in the bill 
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were set up in too general terms, ‘The court decided that 
specific instances and details must be given to make the 
bill so as to allege that Allerton was a general partner and 
hence liable, and to set up specific acts and instances of 
the alleged fraud. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Following is the report of the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in a condensed form: 

As required by the rules, your board of directors here- 
with submit a full report of receipts and expenditures, 
properly classified, and an exhibit of the financial affairs 
of the association for the year 1889. 

Adhering to the policy inaugurated in 1888 
the directory purchased and canceled during the year 
$50 000 cf the bonds of the Board, leaving a surplus of 
$1°, 398.63, notwithstanding the dues were $20 less than 

The bonded indebtedness due in 1933, at the option of 
the Board after 1933, is now $1,4'0,000, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. Ina 
few years this amount will have been so reduced that the 
indebtedness undoubtedly may be refunded at 4 per cent 
per annum; thus will a substantial aving be secured to 
the Board, and abundant'y justify the wisdom of your 
financial policy. In this view, your board of directors 
fixed the dues for 1890 at $70 per capita, the same as was 
assessed last year. When are considered the abundant 
privileges and facilities which they secure, and the pro- 
vision which they include for the retirement of $50,000 of 
the bonds of the Boat the assessment must be regarded 
as a moderate one. ; 

Below is submitted a summary of receipts and expend- 
itures: 


* * * 


Receipts for the year... 0.2.2.6 cee sscew cess ene ees SOUR, 008.00 
Cash on hand at beginning of last year............ 19,315.39 

Aint) Se eee Mp acoacae NECOnoEdAdeSodaooUt $282, 168.99 
Disbursements. cay soca te ccinet es cee ae eat mae $263,770.36 


Gash on-hanGs .p2k cee semen seis saa ete eaters 18,398.63 


215] Pe es Ss ames SS utes voc eNOS $282, 168.99 


Some of the larger items of receipts and expenditures 


follow: 
RECEIPTS. 


1916 annual assessments, 1889, at S70........ .....3134,120.00 
From visitors’ tickets.......... Ch acne eee 5,050.00 
From 216 transfers at $25. Sioshe eve aes 5,400,00 
From sample table rents............ ns cea 38,288.50, 
Real estate department, rents, etc................. 102,455.26 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Interest OD DOGS...) ilec cwrslein sme deme e ates elo otra $ 71,722.50 
Taxes on real estate: ..c.5):ccs one -eienio aeons 19,905 01 
Insurance on:real. estate ace. be a sandses seineicerene 12,286.20 
Expenses of real estate department........ ....... 53,537.00 


Purchase of $50,000 Board of Trade bonds......... 
Salaries, except for hall) force. 22. aes ct tsetse che 


Salaries for hall forcesses sac em aminina eee ioe weertes 7,382.85 
Legal services, Sidney Smith..............2...0%0s 5,000.00 
Market reports, ticker Service... 20.5... 0. ee sen sae 1,984.24 
Gables: 7.2%). secates @ laniae oie are eee eee 4,687.99 
Blackboard + Clerkcencsieje1c seers reals fa enone sate rete 854,50 
Telegrrap hin soos acne bros mies aie ele ener ee 1,292.86 
Chicago freieht bureau. ..-. 2.0.5 -seeene ss ene 4,419.23 
Cash on hand and in hands of treasurer..... Baie ros 18,398.63 


* * * The business of the Board has been fairly satis- 
factory, and has been marked by a conservative mercantile 
conduct, which has prevented serious fluctuations in 
prices, and which imparts confidence in general financial 
soundness. 

The receipts for the year of grain, and of flour in its 
grain equivalent, are 183,551,070 bushels, which is in ex- 
cess of like receipts during any other year. The general 
movement of all kinds of produce, and of manufactures, 
has been exceedingly large. a ‘s <3 3 be 

The legislature of Illinois has passed an act authorizing 
corporations existing under special charters to own and 
enjoy so much real and personal estate as shall be neces- 
sary for the transaction of their business. This en:ibles 
the Board to pursue the policy of retiring its bonds with- 
out violating any of the terms of its charter. 

Rates of freight have been ‘subject to less fluctuation 
than in former years. This may be attributed in large 
measure to the efforts of the Chicago Freight Bureau, 
which has ren?ered valuable service to the grain receiving 
and proy sion interests. [m justice to these important in- 
terests, your di ectors recommend that the Board continue 
its connecti n with the Freight Bureau, and would urge 
the members to avail themselves of thisagency. * * * 

‘Your directors are gratified to report that the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the New 
York, Chic go & St. Louis railroads have constructed ap- 
proved hopper scales for weighirg and transferring grain. 
Your committee on weighing are urging the railroad 
commissioners to compel those lines which have not in all 
respects conf rmed to the statute to promptly obey its 
mandates, in order that the grain grower, shipper and 
merchant may have that protection to which they are en- 
titled We hope for an early and full compliance upon 
the part of all east-bound railway lines with that law 
whose provisions promote a common interest. : 

The board of directors sent delegates to the annual 
meeting of the National Board of Trade held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in the month of October last. The meeting 
was one of great importance, and, it is hoped, will be 
conducive to the commercial welfare of the country. * * * 

The power placed in the board of directors to adjourn 
the Board by a two-thirds yote of theirnumber has proved 
both encouraging and wise. Propositions to amend the 
rules have been fewer than in former years, from which 


| house on a 4 per cent. margin, says the Star of 


plant, 


may be properly inferred an absence of that spirit of 
lessness which experience has shown betokens an up 
factory business condition: : pets 
The present membership of the Board is 1,923 
number of memberships transferred- during the 
211. * * * * * * * Co ee ee , 
Cases involving quotation qiestions are now pé 
upon the trial calendar of the Circuit Court. 
in order to be reached is the case of Murphy 
Board of Trade. As soon as the Murphy case is 
the attorney of the Board proposes to try it and 
termination of the court upon final hearing as 
rights of the Board of Trade to have the inji 
modified as to permit the Board either to dis 
quotations altogether or to furnish them ats 
as the Board shall see fit, provided all parties a 
alike; and also to introduce what proof can be 
upon the question as to whether Murphy and oth 
complainants, are violating the bucket-shop la’ 
of an adverse decision by the Circuit Court, he 
to take an appeal to the Appellite Court of this 
and in case of au adverse ruling in that court, to’ 
peal to the Supreme Coust of the state, and h 
questions finally determined; but it isdeemed 
to renew the motion to modify the injunction 
denied by the Circuit Court before the case is rea 
final hearing, for the reason that 1 o appeal could be 
from an overruling of such motion. The Murphy 
will probably be reached during tke month of 
unless s me adverse circumstances should interve 
which the Board and its attorneys have no contro. 
are not anticipated at this time. ‘ 
The directory is gratefully mindful of the 
operation of the membership of the Board in 


our rules and in upholding that commercia 
which has given to this organization a prominen’ 
among the chief mercantile bodies of the wi 

ness in business we cannot hope to wholly a’ 

cannot doubt that this association has in stor for 
the immediate future,” a still greater pros, 
more potent influence, which shall amply repay all 
have, by a lofty enterprise and an unfaltering hon 
contributed to its success. ieee 


“ DISHONEST ” AND CRAZY. 
To prevent mistakes in transmitting messages 
commission men have a well-established cipher 
words that are not liable to be mistaken by the 1 
operator are used in place of the quotation figures. 
of the Kansas City firms use the cipher in corre 
with their out-of-town customers, and others do 
the general run of customers are not familiar 
cipher. a 
A Kansas man was in Kansas City last year ¢ 
a large purchase of wheat with a leading « 


He requested the firm to telegraph him the quotat 
next day, and aclerk of the firm was instructed t 
sent him with a cipher key, but neglected to do so 
The next morning the Kansas man received a 1 
‘Opened, disgust.” ee 
He was somewhat surprised, and failed to 
sense out of the message. <A little Jater he rece! 
other message: ee 
“Disgusted.” ¥ 
He did not know what it meant, but it was s 
he telgraphed back to the commission firm: 
“So am 1” ae 
A little later came a telegram: ; ie 
“Disgusting.” lias 
By this time he was getting mad, and sent 
message: + 
«T should say it was disgusting. What doy 
Before he had fairly got his answer on the ° 
came another message: : “i 
“‘Disheartened.” ae 
So was the Kansas man; so he waited and did 
swer. But when another message came in ‘‘ i 
he sent back word: — ae 
“T won't dispute it, and I think you are 
Sell all my wheat at once.” ; 
A little later he received a message: _ 
‘Sold just in time. Now disgorge.” 
To say that the Kansas man was mad would. 
it mildly. He took the train that night for 
to see what it meant, and when he found oui 
all around. Bm Po 
Disgust translated is 9934 cents; disgusted 
disgusting, 100 cents; disheartened, 100% cer 
10044 cents, and disgorge, 994 cents. : 


SHOULD PRINT THE T- 


Certain irrepressible boomers and ¢ 
who are representing Manitoba as pro 
tented will do well to read and ponde 
utterance of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
situation in that province: ‘‘Many fa 
the province have disposed of all thei 
short of seed when the sowing seas 
many cases farmers had no wheat 
pected that the Legislature will be calle 
farmers in the direction mentioned.” 
liars ought to be forced to print the tru 
lies —Mitling World, Buffalo. a 


Null, Scott & La Mar, propriete 
Mills” at Elmo, Mo., have added a 


ie ah 


> 
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‘Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
se have ruled quiet at $800@825. 


Colonel John B. Purcell has been elected president of 
e Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 


‘There was an increase of fifty in the membership of the 
ypolis Chamber of Commerce during 1889. 


; John W. Kauffman has been elected presideut of the 
t. Louis Merchants’ Exchange for the ensuing year. 


# e directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have de- 
to make the membership dues: for the ensuing year 


year seven memberships of the Chicago Board of 
were forfeited by the non-payment of dues. This 
s 1,916 live memberships. 


The Chicago Board of Trade Clearing House returns 
839 make a total of $55,46 3,080.75; for 1888 the total 
$105,758, 106.82, and for 1887 $78,179,869.03. 


e Board’s attorney sustained his reputation. He de- 

od J. J. West and West gets five years. As an un- 

g “hoodoo” he is a great success.—Ch*cago Daily 
88, 

It is said that the Missouri warehouse commissioners 

re still trying to bulldoze the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 


into stopping trading in East St. Louis warehouse 
8 of grain. 


The sample tables on the trading floor of the Chicago 
d of Trade were auctioned off recently for the en- 
year. The premiums paid for choice of tables 
ounted to $4,700. 
e 


‘he Boston Chamber of Commerce has purchased a 
fora new building, and the work of construction 
1 soon be commenced. The membership of the Cham- 
is said to be rapidly increasing. 


resident Cox of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
annual report to the board of directors, stated that 
receipts for the year were $67,474; expenditures, $65,- 
|. The surplus funds of the Exchange now amount 
$511,521. 


Board of Trade has a gymnasium on the seventh 
and a debating society in the seed crowd. The ques- 

der discussion is alway the same, viz.: The basis 
hich the Arvitrating Committee grades seed.— 
Journal. 


customary on the last day of every year some of 
mbers of the Chicago Board of Trade wound up 
¢ by throwing flour, grass seed and grain, firing 
on crackers, aud acting as much like little boys as the 
rtunity afforded. 


he Chicago Board of Trade held its annual election 
6, and Wm. 7. Baker was elected president, and J. 
feever vice president. The following gentlemen were 

directors: H. F. Dousman, E. $8. Worthington, 
. Healey, J. B. Dutch, J. A. Edwards. 


e younger members of the Baltimore Corn and Flour 
hange, in addition to the usual! custom of playing 
with one another on the last day of the year, 
d to the refined, humorous utterances of a variety 
which performed on a temporary stage erected 
grain pit. 


Chicago Board of Trade membership recently sold 
00. The plain, unadorned truth of the matter is 
speculation on the Board of Trade has been so thor: 
y and irretrievably dominated by one-man power 
he last year that it suffered more than most mem- 
eto admit. During 1888 privileges of member- 
on the Board sold ata range of $1,500 to $1,700, and 
ige last year was from $1,570 down to $810, a sale 
atter figure having been made within the last week. 
Times. 


Pioneer Press of Minneapolis seems to be very 
of Chicago institutions. It says: ‘‘For the first 
) many years a president of the Chicago Board of 
was chosen without a contest, This must be due 
; measure to the fact that the Chicago Board of 
not so important and potential a body as it was 
Minneapolis attained supremacy as a wheat mar- 
ore long we shall probably see the presidency of 
go Board of Trade go begging. A little longer 
Board may dissolve without causing aripple upon 
ce of the commercial waters.” 


lume of speculative business on the Board of 
not been as large as could have been wished. 
r interest in grain and provision speculation has 
for a large part of the time, and commissions from 
ch of the trade have been seriously cut into. 
mment of the fight agains the bucket shops 
ging up of these institutions in every town 
t has ucdoubtedly had much to do with the 
complained of. Revival of privilege trading 
butes to narrow markets, which, as everybody 


knows, are not conducive to lively times in commission 
houses.— Chicago Daily Business. 
'? 

The annual election of officers of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange occurred Jan.7. W.H. Bellman was elected 
president, J. F. Zahn, vice-president; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Morehouse; secretary, Denison B. Smith; 
treasurer, William Cummings The directors elec.ed for 
the ensuing year are William T. Carrington, Charles L. 
Reynolds, Frank I. King, Milton Churchill, Ezra L. 
Southworth, Thomas A Taylor, Julius J. Coon, Freder- 
ick O. Paddock, Henry W. DeVore, Leroy 8. Churchill. 


The Grocer and Country Merchant of San Francisco 
says, persons who happen along California street on a 
pleasant afternoon, will have their attention directed to 
several groups of excited and gesticulating men, who so 
spread themselves over the pavement that progress on 
that thoroughfare is sometimes retarded. The strauger 
in these parts will wonder at the cause of the unusual de- 
meanor of these obstructionists, and investigation will re- 
veal that these are the people who make the prices for the 
world; in fact, thes? gatheriogs are but open air sessions 
of the Call Board. 
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|, ITEMS FROM ABROAD |) 


Shipments of wheat from the Danube and Russia are 
falling off. 


India is shipping maize to England. She shipped 500,- 
000 bushels during the week ending Dec. 7, 1889. 


It is said that in Australia storage is a vexed question, 
alike on the farm, at the railway depots, and at the ports. 


The serious deficiency in the oat crop of Germany last 
year and the higher prices therefor, favors the importa- 
tion of corn. 


Advices from Chili report the crop of wheat as having 
suffered from drouth, its condition having been forward, 
and consequently liable to injury. 


It is reported that red rust has considerably damaged 
the wheat crop of Australia, and that sales for forward 
delivery are checked in consequence. 


Out of a heavy Australian wheat crop this year it is 
said there will be a surplus for export for 1890 of more 
than 12,000,000 bushels, against 2,000,000 bushels in 1889, 


Of rye Russia exported 38,641,254 bushels during the 
first 45 weeks of 1839, against 56,8)7,741 bushels and 42, - 
583,755 bushels for the same period of 1838 and 1887 re- 
spectively. : 


The Miller of Londoa estimates the wheat crop of Aus- 
tralia at 39,600,000 bushels. The crop for 188889 was 
24,640,L00 bushels, against 38,490,0)0 bushels for the pre- 
ceding year. 


During the first 45 weeks of 1°89 Russia exported 10,- 
152,886 bushels of corn, against 9,905,688 bushels for the 
same period of 1888, and 15,707,207 bushels for same 
period of 1837. 


Russia exported during the first 45 weeks of 1889, 86,- 
400,307 bushels of wheat, against 100,003,824 bushels for 
the same period of 1888, and 59,078,175 bushels for the 
same period of 1887. 


Australia exported during the first ten months of 1889 
78,288 tons of wheat. The total for the year was ex- 
pected to fall below 100,000 bushels, which is less than 
for a number of years. 


France imported during the first four months of the 
present crop year only about 60 per cent. as much as dur- 
ing the preceding crop year. Late official reports show 
the crop of 1889 to have been 32,000,000 bushels larger 
than for 1888. 


The snowless condition of the great wheat growing 
area of Southern Russia is naturally exciting apprehen- 
sions there about the winter cereals. That portion of 
Russia produces the most wheat for export, and England 
usually takes a large portion of it. 


The official report of the crops of Germany for 1889 
show them to be considerably below the average. The 
crop of wheat was 13,187,730 quintals of 2204¢ pounds, 
45,747,160 quintals of rye, 10,679,280 quintals of barley, 
29,799,350 quintals of oats and 231,889,940 quintals of 
potatoes. 


During the first eleven months of 1889 the foreign grain 
received at Antwerp included 2,948,000 quarters of wheat, 
458,000 quarters of rye, 675,00) of barley, 581,000 of 
cats and 732000 of cora, against 3,265,000 quarters of 
wheat, 679 000 of rye, 763,000 of barley, 1,088,000 of 
oats and 235,000 qua ters of corn for the corresponding 
period of 1588. 


Harvest began in Australia the latter part of October 
in some of the most favored districts that cultivate the 
earlier wheat varieties, the yield ranging from 12 bushels 
to 15 bushels an acre. The cutting was not general until 
the middle of November. So far asis known the yield 
was fair everywhere, and in many parts it proved about 
equal to the best ever grown. The plant was vigorous 
and strong throughout the period or growth, and ripen- 


ing slowly, produced healthy ears filled with sound ker- 
nels. A general average of some 10 to 12 bushels an acre 
was the result. 


Last year Great Br tain produced 73,267,007 bushels of 
wheat, 67,478,799 bushels of barley, and 113,548.967 
bushels of oats, against 71,939,647 of wheat, 68,482,089 
of barley, and 107,344,099 bushels of oats. There was 
an increase in the average yield per acre of 1.86 bushels 
in wheat, 207 bushes in oats, and a decrease of 1.03 
bushels in the average yield of barley. 


The French Minister of Agriculture .in a recent report 
states that there has been a large advance in the amount 
of wheat consumed per head by the French people. He 
gives the amount consumed per head from 1831 to 1841 
as 414 bushels; 1842 to 1851, 5 bushels; 1852 to 1862, 54% 
busheis; 1862 to 1871, 6 bushels; 1872 to 1881, 624 bushels, 
and 74 bushels per head from 1882 to 1888. 


England imported 318,030 barrels of flour, 233,000 
quarters of wheat, and 9,000 quarters of corn during 
the week ending Jan. 4, 1390, against 140,000 barrels of 
flour, 235,0J0 quarters of wheat, and 108,090 quarters of 
corn for the week ending Jan. 5, 1889, and 234,000 bar- 
rels of flour, 208,0)0 quarters of wheat and 114,000 
quarters of corn for the week ending Jan. 7, 1888. 


The United States Consul at Monfevideo advises the 
state department that the wheat crop in Uruguay was 
badly damaged by the rains, and that during the planting 
season, which has just passed, scarcely any work could 
be done because of the prevailing storms. He adds that 
there will, of necessity, be an urgent demand for the im- 
portation of wheat to that country during the present 
year, 


Australia, not because of the actual bulk likely to be 
shipped, but because the character of the white samples, 
and their price, have an attraction. But itis certain the 
quantity to be exported to Europe (Africa will probably 
tuke heavy toll) cannot be heavy, and what is uncertain, 
but probable, is that the Continent may take much of the 
Australian wheat, asa sample in favor, through France. 
—The Miller, London. 


With a population of about 28,000,000 Prussia raised 
850,174,280 bushels of potatoes in 1889, against 620,707,500 
bushels in 1888, and an average crop of 799,421,758 bush- 
els, or a little short of 800,000,000. bushels, whereas the 
United States, with 65,000,000 people to provide for, 
raises an average crop of about 165,000,000 bushels. The 
result is that Germany is a large exporter of the article, 
while the United States is an importer to a moderate ex- 
tent. 


During the four weeks ending Jan.4 India shipped 
2,120,000 bushels of wheat to the United Kingdom and 
840,000 bushels to the continent The total shipments 
since April 1 were 21,708 000 bushels, of which 15.228,- 
000 bushels were to the United Kingdom and 6,4¢0,000 
busbels to the continent. The total shipments for the 
corresponding time in 1888 were 29,640,000 bushels, of 
which 17,120 000 bushels were to the United Kingdom 
and 12,520,000 bushels to the continent. 


Reports from the Argentine Republic in regard to the 
crops state that there can be no doubt that if the weather 
keeps fair farmers will be able to recuperate completely 
the disas‘rous losses of the past two y:ars. From Santa 
Fe, which is the wheat garden of the republic, advices 
are most satisfactory, the area under cultivation is much 
more extensive than in former years, and everything is 
thriving. In the south of this province, at Sauce Corto, 
Olavarria, Tandil, etc., which are occupied by extensive 
wheat fields, the farmers have been frightened by severe 
late frosts, which have, however, now disappeared, and 
with them the menace to the crops. Farmers have had 
too bitter experience in the past to go on a large scale for 
flax this year. but the acreage sown is still fairly large 
and doing well. Maize, our great staple grain production, 
is ubiquitous. North, south, east and west, maize fills the 
eye, and the return will be simply splendid. 


BABIES AS MARKET PROGNOSTI- 
CATORS. 


A member of the Chicago Board of Trade who has oc- 
casionally consulted clairvoyants as to the probable con- 
dition of the markets on ’Change and lost money by 
acting in accordance with their prognostications, em- 
ployed a new method of divination a few days ago with 
marked success. Besides being an operator in stocks he 
is the father of a lusty infant a few weeks old. He took 
that infant into his confidence. ‘ Baby,” he said, draw- 
ing a chair up to its crib, ‘‘the markets are mighty unc«r- 
tain. I don’t know a blamed thing about what they are 
going to be to-day, but I'll be guided by your advice. 
Listen now, you young rascal! If you throw up your 
right arm I'll buy, and if youthrow up the left I'll sell.” 
The words were no sooner uttered than the baby put up 
jts right arm. The father bought largely that day and 
went home in the afternoon several hundred dollars the 
gainer. Babies are just as good fortune-tellers as clair- 
voyants are, and it costs nothing to consult them. Young 
Board of Trade man, cut this out and paste it on some 
other Board of Trade man’s back. 


A fire in the malt kilns of the Toronto Malting and 
Brewing Company’s building at Toronto, Ont., Jan. 11, 
destroyed several thousand dollars worth of grain. 
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WATERWAYS 


Bete ee es ais. 


There were 100,560,56) bushels of grain cleared from 
the port of Chicago by lake during 1889, against 67,894,- 
065 bushels for the preceding year. 


Vesselmen at Chicago are talking of a four cent rate 
for corn to Buffalo before Feb. 1, that figure including 
the storage until the opening of navigation. 


Work on the new aqueduct for the Illinois and Michi 
gan Canal at Ottawa, [ll., is being pushed rapidly, and 
will be completed befo-e it will be required for use. 


On Dec. 26 a boat from the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
brought 6,000 bushels of No. 2 spring wheat to the Chi 
cago market. Why have the canals been officially closed? 


The Trent Valley Canal Commiss‘on has been giving 
hearings at different towns in Ontario to learn the general 
opinion as to the feasibility of building the proposed 
canal. 


The fleet which is wintering at Chicago numbers in all 
278 craft. Seventy-five of these are in the lower lake 
grain class, 55 in the Georgian Bay, and 140 in the lum- 
ber carriers. 


The Erie Canal was open to navigation seven months 
last season. The increase in traffic on all kinds of grain 
eastward amounted to 3,841,978 bushels. The clearances 
by canal numbered 6,856, an increase of 815 as compared 
with 1888. 


During the season of 1889 only 16,831,844 bushels of 
wheat passed through the Siult Ste Marie Canal, against 
18,596,351 bushels for the preceding season, and of other 
grain 2,133,245 bushels, against 2,022,306 bushels the 
preceding year. 


It is reported that a company has been formed in New 
York to buy, it possible, from the contractor his entire 
right and title in the Cape Cod Canal. If he will not sell 
out, they will oppose him next year when he asks for 
more time in which to complete the canal. 


A Glasgow correspondent of an exchange states that 
the regular liners from America have been doing well on 
the advanced rates on grain. The great destruction of 
grain which has lately taken place on ‘‘tramp” steamers 
arriving at that port has produced a strong feeling in 
favor of bringing imports only by passenger vessels. 


During 1889 there was cleared from the port of Chicago 
by lake 10 330,675 bushels of wheat, 68,101,854 bushels 
of corn, 24,948,459 bushels of oats, 1,876,000 bushels 
of rye and 803,572 bushels of barley, against 5,895,379 
bushels of wheat, 47,759,708 of corn, 13,764,336 of oats, 
474,642 of rye and no barley for 1888. 


During the season of navigation of 1889 the arrivals 
and clearanccs at Duluth numbered 2,528, against 2,200 
the preceding season, and 2,474 for the season of 1887. 
The tonnage was nearly half a million tons greater than 
ever before. The shipments next séason will be much 
greater and the rates will probably be a trifle higher. 


The Lake Carriers’ Association held its annual meeting 
et Buffalo Jan. 7 and elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, 8. D. Caldwell, Buffalo; vice- 
presidents, Frank J. Firth, Erie; Thomas Wilson, Cleve- 
land; P. P. Miller, Buffalo; Ira H. Owen, Chicago; secre. 
tary, Frederick Almy, Buffalo; treasurer, James Cary 
Evans. 


The trustees of the bondholders of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal Company, under the act of 1844 and the 
mortgage of .1848, filed bills asking for the appointment 
of a receiver to take charge of the canal, to borrow 
money to repair it and operate it. The trustees say that 
it isa mistake to believe that the day forsucc2ssful canals 
is past. 

A syndicate of New York capitalists have purchased 
the Dismal Swamp Canal in Virginia and North Carolina 
for $75,00), The new owners intend to rebuild the locks 
and widen and deepen the canal for vessels of the largest 
draft, and make this route the connecting link from Ches- 
apeake Bay with the great inland waterway of the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

The National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
which was formed recently by the farmers and Knights 
of Labor will, it is said, advocate and make a strong 
effort to secure greater appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers than has ever been granted. They even 
demand that the government borrow the money, if neces- 
sary, to do the work. 


The failure of railroad competition, says an exchange, 
to destroy the Erie Canalis having its effect in the in- 
crease of carrying trade on the Great Lakes. Thirty three 
new steamers are now being built, at a cost of nearly 
$5,000,000, and an average capacity of 2,460 tons each. 
As a result of this winter’s work the carrying capacity of 
the lake steamers will be nearly doubled. 


Major Lunn of the United States engineers has recently 
completed a statement of improvements on Lake Superior 
harbors for the season of 1889. Itis as follows: Grand 
Marias, Minn., $15.699.87; Agate Bay, Minn., $14,377.11; 
Duluth, Minn., $67,473 65; Superior, Wis., $42,658; Ash- 
land, Wis., $56,418.24; Ontonagon, Mich., $11,771.04; 
Marquette, Mich., $12,214.18; Harbor of refuge at Grand 
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Marais, Mich., $48,412.56; examinations and surveys of 
rivers and harbors, $1,320.16; survey of Northern and 
Northwestern lakes, $178.79; total, $270,510.60. 


The value of the canals to the New York grain busi- 
ness is immense, says the Mail and Huxpress, The re- 
ceipts of grain alone during the seven months of canal 
navigation were 60,776,004 bushels, of which 26,757,642 
bushels, or 44.03 per cent., came by rail; while the canals 
delivered 33,605,890 bushels, or 55.29 per cent. In other 
words, the canals brought 6,847,748 bushels more of grain 
than all the railways combined. 


During the season of 1839, 5,370,369 tons of freight 
were carried over the New York state canals, an increase 
of 427,421 tons over the preceding year. The value of 
the freight was $154,584,222. Fifty-eight new boats, 
having an aggregate capacity of 11,918 tons, were put 
into service. ‘The fastest time made was by the steamer 
Cortez, which made the trip from Buffalo to West Troy, 
345 miles, in four days and a half. 


Since 1875 the Champlain Canal in New York state has 
been practically neglected in the matter of canal enlarge- 
ment. The Northern Boatmen’s Association, composed 
of men who ply upon the Champlain Canal, has now 
taken up the question of a legislative appropriation, and 
a strong effort is being made to have the work of enletee | 
ment completed so that boats of six feet draft may be 
able to pass from Whitehall to West Troy without partly 
unloading. : 


The year of 1889 was a fairly prosperous year for the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal. All the offices showed an 
increase in clearances over the preceding year. The long 
arm dredge has been doing excellent work, and at less 


than oné-third the cost of the work done by the old style 
machine. Men who navigate the canal say: ‘Another 
season’s work with the dredge and repairs to the aque- 
ducts at La Salle and- Aux Sable, and the canal will be in 
better shape than it has been for twenty-five years.” 


The report of the Canal Commissioners of Illinois for 
the year ending Nov. 1 shows ‘the receipts from all 
sources to be $96,696.21 and dockage from Henry and 
Copperas Creek, $4,277.30; total, $100,973.51; making 
total resources at that date, including amount on hand, 
$164,298.64. Disbursements of the year, $9),188, leav- 
ing a balance of $74,110.64. All expenses were paid by 
the earnings of the river and canal without appropriation, 
but new gates at Henry and Copperas Creek will be re- 
quired during the ensuing year. 


The inspection of grain received by lake and Illinois & 
Michigan Canal during the year 1889 at Chicago was as 
follows: Wheat—68,000 bushels No. 3 red, 800 bushels 
no g ade winter; total, 68,800 bushels. Corn—81,490 
bushels No. 2 yellow, 52,200 bushels No. 3 yellow, 34,800 
bushels No. 2 white, 22,6)0 bushels No. 3 white, 1,236, 
625 bushels No. 2, 270,100 bushels No. 3, 29,200 bushels 
No. 4; total, 1,726,925 bushels. Oats—22,500 bushels 
No. 2 white, 504,160 bushels No. 3 white, 228,800 bushels 
No. 2, 7,000 bushels No. 3; total, 762,400. Rye—13,900 
bushels No. 2, 52,285 bushels No. 3; total, 66,185 bushels. 
Total grain, 2,625,310 bushels. 


The Chicago Herald says that Capt. Marshall, in charge 
of the work of preparing details and estimates for the 
Hennepin Canal, has gone carefully over the route from 
Hennepin village along Bureau and Pond creeks to the 
upland, across Rock River at Penny’s Slough, and down 
Rock River to its mouth, 77 miles in all, of which 50 
miles will be canal and 27 slack water navigation. Capt. 
Marshall’s estimates are for a canal 90 feet wide and 7 
feet deep, with locks 170 feet long, 30 feet wide and 7 feet 
of water over sills, everything to be built substantially of 
stone, earth and iron. He estimates that the canal can be 
constructed complete, including Rock River navigation 
and feeder, for about $7,000,000. 


He was an old business man, but had come into posses- 
sion of his first boat on a debt. When spring came he 
had her insured and started her out. Before the season 
was half over she got in trouble. but he did not think 
much of that. ‘‘She is insured,” he said to his friends, 
‘and it will be all right.” After a time the business man 
received the ‘‘adjustment ” He studied it half aday, but 
couldn’t make head nor tail of it. He then sent for the 
insurance agent. ‘‘I have run into a good many things in 
my day, but this lays me out,” he said to the insurance 
man. The insurance man started in to explain the ad- 
justment. The novice in marine affairs listened in aston- 
ishment for awhile. Then, when all the intricacies of 
“averages,” as ‘‘one-third new for old,” and kindred 
items, dawned upon him, he stopped the agent short off. 
‘Great Scott!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I thought that boat was 
insured.” 


The grain fleet that will sail from Chicago next spring 
when news comes that the Straits of Mackinaw are open 
will be the smallest since 1887. The total grain tonnage 
now lying at the docks here in winter quarters is 5,041,- 
000 bushels of corn capacity. Of this amount 4,379,000 
bushels are contained in the class of larger-sized vessels 
trading to Buffalo and other lower lake ports. In the 
Georgian Bay fleet of small grain carriers there is an ag- 
gregate of 664,000 bushels’ capacity. In this list all boats 
which have carried grain this year are included, although 
many of them have been almost constantly engaged in 
the lumber trade. Many of them will lose their insurance 
ratings this winter, which have enabled them to carry 
grain without the payment of the 50 and 100 per cent. 
extra premiums on grain in A 23} and B1, which the 
shippers demand be taken from the freight, and they will 
be forced out of the trade for good. This Georgian Bay 


Shi 
fleet is gradually wasting away, and without the addi 
of new tonnage it will not be many years before it 
be a thing of the past. ia ie 


During the season of 1889 the amount of grain sh 
over the Illinois and Michigan Canal from Ottawa 
cluded 507,650 bushels of corn, 301,775 bushels of. 
3,900 of rye, and 1,400 of wheat. In addition 
cleared at offices below Ottawa, and passed up, 
bushels of corn, 214,500 bushels of oats, 13,600 
of rye, and 99,700 bushels of wheat. oie 


The New York Mail and Hupress says: “The 
flurry in the business of chartering ocean tonn 
cargoes of wheat. In the good old days, wi 
square-rigged sailing vessel commanded the att 
the shipping world, and when there were few steam 
in competition, the bulk of the grain shipment 
United Kingdom and Continent was floated in wé 
bottoms. A surfeit of steam tonnage caused a 
freight rates, and in the general order of things’ 
power made a bid at even prices for the trade 
wind jammer, and, naturally, secured it. Steam has 
full, undisputed sway since then, and the wooden hb 
has never tried until lately to regain its lost pre 
Now the merchants and owners of sailing vessels. 
turned to the field, and intend to begin an honest, 
fight for some of the steamer business. They hi 
eently secured a number of cargoes, and the prospect 
that they will get more. 


L. R. Brooks has been elected president of the M 
apolis Grain Receivers’ Association. : 


Edward Roelkey, grain inspector at Baltimore, 
who has been ill, is now convale:cent.. 


Mr. Walter Turle, who is engaged in the grain but 
at Duluth, has gone to England 02 a pleasure trip. 


A.D Mulford, the Minneapolis grain dealer, has 
to California, where he will remain several months. 


Mr. H. T. M. McLain has been appointed official 
inspector by the Board of Trade ef Kansas City, Ka 


H. D. Linscom has succeeded N. D. Irwin as ass 
grain inspector at Chicago, Mr. Irwin having resigned. 


Clement R. Leonard, a prominent grain dealer of EF: 
Point, Md., has been elected a member of the Mar 
General Assembly. 

James C. Beach, son of B C. Beach a prominent 
dealer of Champaign, Ill., was married Dec. 27 to 
Hattie Forrester of that city. , 


W. H. Landis is now associated with the Nerthw 
Elevator Company at Minneapolis, Minn., havi 
signed his position as traveling auditor for the M 
road. ’ 

A. C. Clausen, chief grain inspector, of St. 
Minn., was presented with a gold headed cane, 
somely engraved with the name of the recipient, b. 
Duluth grain inspectors. os 


GRAIN TRADE OF NEW ORLE. 
The principal cause of the improvement in grain 
ports via this point, says the New Orleans Picayune 
the better facilities now possessed by New Orlean 
handling this Western business, owing to the e: 
network of railroad radiating from here to ever 
the great West, still the immediate cause of the u 
increase that is predicted is the blockade in the sh: 
over the Eastern trunk lines, which has compelle 
pers to seek other outlets. ; 

The ease with which such an outlet has been fe 
do much to build up a future for this port, as the 
once started in this direction is likely to come here 
ward of its own accord. In the past the bulk of 
coming here for foreign export came via the 
barges, and this is the case still. This has been 
the splendid system of floating elevators in o| 
ing to’tke absence of adequate elevator fac : 
handling bulk grain arriving in cars. Thea 
this convenience prevented the railroads from re 
for trade that could be easily induced to 
way under more favorable circumstances. __ 

There is now, however, a fine elevator at | 
which has rendered the unloading of cars direc 
sels easy and practicable, and has consequently 
in a measure the obstacles in the way of direct 
ments to this point by rail from all parts of t 
export to foreign countries. + ae 

The result of this improvement jin our fa 
been manifested almost daily during the pre 
and was made very conspicuous recently by the 
asingle day, over the road operating the eleva 
port, of nearly a hundred carloads of grain. 

A Memphis paper states that lines run 
leans have contracted to transport cver 6 
of grain to the gulf. The rate at which t 
hauled is said to be 22 cents, which is onl 
board business. ; Boy 


Ares foment. 


GOING AROUND OHICAGO. 


Another illustration of the way Chicago is losing its 
rain business is noted in the tendency of the lines east 
d west of that city to make connectioas by going out 
their way to get around it. Todo so longer distance 
be used, but time is saved that would be lost in de- 
in transfers by going through it.—Minneapolis 
vet Record. 


CHICAGO AFTER FOREIGN TRADE. 


been rumored that Cnicago has been trying to 
foreign trade which New York has lost, in great 
e, through the manipulations of shippers of that 
who in late years have so depreciated the value of 
n grain in Liverpool and other Europ2an markets 
mg poor grains with god grains, that New York 
will scarcely command a market.— Millers’ Review. 


AN APPROPRIATE PROCEEDING, 


go is becoming a “‘right smart of a town” in the 
handling grain. During 1489 her grain receipts 
1 18,762,647 bushels of wheat, 79,920,691 bushels 
n, 2,605,984 bushels of rye, 49,906,942 bushels of 
nd 12,524,548 bushels of barley. In the light of 
figures Daily Business talks about ‘‘manifest des- 
‘for Chicago, which is an eminently appropriate pro- 
—Milling World, Buffalo. 


THE PUBLIC MUST PAY, 


local bucket shops have united in an advance of 
tate of commission from 1g to ¥ percent. This 
is said to be the result of heavy losses recently in- 
, the public having persistently sold the trusts dur- 
last few months. One bucket shop is said to have 
,000 on Sugar and another buried $40,000 in Chi- 
Gas. These gambling concerns have decided, there- 
to make the public pay for the privilege of betting 
r blackboard figures.—Ohicago Tribune. 


CORN AS A SUBSTITUTE IN EUROPE, 


the general view of the wheat and rye shortage of 
world, it is overlooked that the low price of corn 
a measure, becoming a substitute. The quantity 
on ocean passage to the continent of Europe equals 
.000 bushels, compared with 640,000 bushels at the 
sponding date in 1889. Does anyone suppose that 
ow price of corn in this country has no effect on the 
ump ion of wheat? When a laborer can buy about 
> bushels of corn to one of wheat, the johnny cakes 
Il be plentier than wheat rolls.—Toledo Market Report 
7 


RAILROADS MUST OWN THE ELEVATORS. 


elevator system is properly a part of the railroad 

Neither can do a grain business without the 
They are complementary. In the nature of 
there is no more reason why they should be under 
ownerships than that the freight depots along 
of arailroad should be under a different manage- 
and ownership. Elevators and depots alike are 
laces of storage—warehouses—in the use of which 
lroads have only the reponsibility of warehouse- 
Why then should not the railroads own the ele- 
well as the freight depots? It must come to 
e time, and for the grain business in Chicago the 
he better.—Chicago Herald. 


= ELEVATOR MEN HAVE DONE WELL. 


oprietors of the grain elevators in this city have 
il in agreeing to defer for six months the proposed 
in storage charges. This is the wrong time to 
such an advance. Cora and oats are selling at 
st prices of the last quarter of a century, wheat 
r the bottom, and other cereals low in proportion, 
pay of commission men for handling the 
is reduced to only a trifle above zero. Under 
ditions a grab by the elevators for a rise in re- 
n could scarcely act otherwise than in boom 
shion, and their owners seem to have sufticient 
to be able to recognize the merits of the situa- 
cago Tribune. 


MISSOURI'S ODIOUS INSPECTION LAW. 


mpt of the railroad commissioners to subject 
n buyers of Kansas City to the warehouse provis- 
state inspection law has culminsted in a notice 
commissioners will commence criminal proceed 
the elevator men. This is in consequence of 
vislative effort to regulate private business, and 
of partisan official tools on the public. The 
provisions of the law may be very well, but an 
which increases the cost of the work to the 
seller from 50 to 80 cents per car is not espe- 
ting. The elevators in this city are private con- 
‘They do not do a storage business, for this point 
uleulated to support that kind of business. Such 
case, it is contended that they should not be 
‘to the ironclad rules applied to purely public 
The elevator n.en in Kansas City buy and 
> own graia, and on the results they accom- 
nd their success. It stands to reason that a 

eir part to properly serve their customers 
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would result in their losing their business, for no one is 
compelled to trade with them.— Kansas City Journal. 


THOSE ENGLISH INVESTMENTS. 


A point which should not be forgotten is that to what- 
ever extent English capital is investedin American plants, 
it sets free American capital, which must seek other in- 
vestments, The diversion of profits to foreign countries 
will be a drawback; but in the case of foreign investments 
in American railways and in government and state bonds, 
it has been shown that the country can use the capital 
advantageously even to larger amounts than the bona fide 
investments that have recently been made. An equally 
unfavorable feature of these purchases is the undoubted 
fact that the enterprises are capitalized to several times 
their real value; but as this is permitted through the gul- 
libility of English investors, who will be the chief suffer- 
ers, there is no need for the United States to waste any 
tears over the fact.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 


GRAIN FUTURES AT MINNEAPOLIS, 


Local traders are coming rapidly to know that the way 
to build up a trade in futures is to do as the country was 
advised to do when gold was scarce, at a high premium, 
and it was desired to resume “‘specie payment.” The 
advice was to resume. The foundation here for activity 
in wheat trading is not exceeded anywhere. The bulk of 
the wheat finds a cash market here, and there is large ele- 
vator stirage capacity here There are millions of bush- 
els in public elevators at all times, and other millions of 
bushels in private elevators most of the time. Wheat 
comes here as phys.cal bodies gravitate to the earth’s cen- 
ter. There is not now another grain market in the West 
where wheat falls naturally every year into its local bins 
in quantities large enough to supply a substantial basis 
fer unlimited business in futures.—Minneapolis Market 
Record. 


SHORTAGES AT BUFFALO. 


George Rupley. superintendent of the Lake Superior 
Elevator Company ef Duluth, recently addressed an open 
letter to Junius S. Smith, the weighmaster of the Buffalo 
elevators, in which he answers the arguments in the cir- 
cular of that official and gives data to show the terribly 
out-of-joint condition of the scales of the Buffalo ele- 
vators. He claims that there is incompetency, at least, in 
the weighing there, and recommends the Buffalo Exchange 
to secure a man to take charge of the scales who is not in 
the weighing business. After summing up the situation 
at Buffalo, in which the different elevator scales there are 
mentioned, and the fact that the shortages from here were 
gene’ally from Elevator ‘‘D,” he says: 

“For a long time the cargoes from elevator ‘D’ had 
been running very badly and uniformly short, with an 
occasional appalling shortage by way of bringing up the 
average of your requirements. Every possible precaution 
was taken here, scales were examined and tested, spouts, 
bins and everything connected with the business were ex- 
amined and re-examined, outside men were called in to 
weigh cargoes, rewards were offered for the discovery of 
defects, and, in briefeverything was done that human 
ingenuity could suggest, but the result was always the 
same. We then made the investigetion at Buffalo. We 
hoped to find something there that would relieve us of a 
part, at lea-t, of the onus that rested upon us, but I must 
confess that we did not expect to find things in the terri- 
bly slip-shod, careless and rotten condition in which they 
were found After a few tests were made, the shortages 
ceased During the four weeks we were represented 
there, there were practically no shortages, and many of 
the cargoes overran considerably, notably at Niagara ‘B.’ 
This ought to prove that the trouble was at Buffalo, and 
would seem to indicate, from the facility with which it 
was carried on and the suddenness with whichit stopped, 
that our house had been selected as a scapegoat. This 
appearance is not diminished by the fact that the short- 
ages began again the day after Capt. Miller left Buffalo. 
In conclusion permit me to say that we have suffered un- 
justly for a long time under this state of affairs, that we 
have investigated the matter fully and fairly, and that we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that you are incompetent to 
perform the duties ‘of the position which you assume to 
fill.” : 


THE HUSKING OF THE CORN. 


The golden days of summer time have swiftly glided by, 

And autumn’s subtle witchery is changing earth and sky. 

The leaves have lost the emerald green they wore in vernal 
days 

The ron is kissing forest boughs into a scarlet blaze. 

The grapes are purpling in the sun upon the woodland vine, 

The air’s invigorating as a draught of rich, red wine. 

The earth is fair as clover fields bedecked with dew at morn, 

And autumn welcomes with a smile the husking of the corn. 


My mind goes back to other days, and better, if you please, 

When boys and girls were wont to meet at jolly husking 
bees— 

Girls who it really seems to me were handsomer by far 

Than all the artificial ones the tailors make us are. ans 

Those were delightful evenings when we mixed our toil with 
bliss, 

For every red ear which we found secured the cherished kiss. 

It isn’t strange that now I feel so lonesome and forlorn, 

Since all my friends are absent at the husking of the corn. 


France and England have been importing large quanti- 
ties of oats this season from the United States. 
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CANADIAN BARLEY FOR BRITISH 
MARKETS. 


The Canadian Minister of Agriculture delivered an ad- 
dress at the opening of the Ottawa fair in which he 
referred to the fact that though barley was undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable of the cereals produced in Can- 
ada, they had not yet been able to enter the British mar- 
ket to any appreciable extent. It was found that while 
Great Britain imported about 40,000,000 bushels of bariey, 
Canada sent but 1,600 bushels last year, while the United 
States, Denmark, Germany, Russia and Roumania sup- 
plied the balance. It was natural to look for the cause. 
It was found that in Canada the four and six rowed vari- 
eties were grown, while in Great Britain the breweries 
preferred the two-rowed sorts. Six and four rowed bar- 
l-y answered very well for their own markets, but for the 
British market Canadian farmers must grow the two- 
rowed. From a mone‘ary standpoint it was to be re- 
marked that while the export price in Canada for the past 
ten years had been about 71 cents, the import price in 
Great Britain during the same period had reached $1.30. 
It had also been found, as the result of a practical test 
made under his direction, that the two-rowed barley pro- 
duced 13 per cent. more beer of the same strength and 
gravity; hence the increased value. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


For Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


Address 
Box 738, York, Neb. 


Grain elevator at York, Neb. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 


A treble reduction feed mill, Eynon & Ingersoll make. 
Used but little. Price $25, which is one third list price 
of new machine. Address ~, 

Freep Miu, care AmMu@RICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


TO COUNTRY GRAIN MERCHANTS. 


Wanted some reputable country grain merchant to buy 
and crib 25,000 to 250,000 bushels of ear corn, on com- 
mission. Address with particulars, 

Investor, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


My steam elevator, 8,000 bushels’ capacity, with a 
splendid grain and produce business. Also coal and farm 
machinery, flour, feed, etc. A very profitable business. 
Town of 12,000 inhabitants. Address 

J. G. Kouier, Mankato, Minn. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Gwynn Bros. offer their Yorktown elevator property, 
including all the improved machinery used in grain busi- 
ness. The only elevator there. Capacity, 15,000 bushels. 
Yearly business runs about 250 cars. Price, $3,500; easy 
terms. Write for particulars to 

Gwynn Bros., Norwich, Iuwa. 


ANY ONE WISHING PURE CARROLL CO. 


Illinois Clover Seed 


(Of Either Variety; No Canada Thistles) 
—SHOULD WRITE TO— 


C. ROWLAND, LANARK, ILL. 


Samples and prices sent on application to parties intending to buy, 


VV rath le GS: 
F. W. HOWELL, Agt., 


Buffalo, N.¥., 


For particulars regarding the Best machine built, 
for the purpose of removing ‘Cockle’ and similar im- 
puriies from Wheat; broken Barley, Wheat, ete., from 

arley. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


A. J. SAWYER, JOHN MACLEOD, 


A, J. SAWYER & CO,, 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn,, 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


F..H: PEAVEY & CO.,, 
# CRAIN = 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


KSTABLISHED IN 1870. 
J. H. VANNERSON. J. W. HILLIS. W. H. VANNERSON. 


YVANNERSON & CO., 
Commissien Merchants » Brokers. 


rain, Flour, and Provisions. Grain Rlevator and Warehouse. 


Direct Communication with all Railroads Entering the City. 
CASH ADVANCES MADE. 


FACILITIES UNSURPASSED, CHARGES LIGHT 


Augus‘a, Ga. 


REDMOND CLEARY ‘COMMISSION C0., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


(REDMOND CLEARY, . PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS, DANIEL P. BYRNE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
(THATCHER @. CONAN T, : SECRETARY, 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 ae of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Representatives: At Lincoln, Neb, Frank Spangler; Wichita, 
n., F W. ‘Todd; Kansas City, Mo.. James E, Seaver; Stella, Neb, 
s.: Maryville, Mo., I. Jd. Poley; Muscatine, Iowa, Seth 
urdy; GENERAL Sout icrrors: B. Inman and W. AM ody. 


G. A. WALLACE & C0., 


RICHMOND, VA., 
Commission Merchants, 


AND MERCHANDISE BROKERS, 


Special Attention to Sale of 


Flour, Provisions, Potatoes, Apples and all Western Products, 


Prompt Reply to all Inquiries, 


Liberal Advances made in Cash on Consignments, Correspondence 
respectfully solicited. Satisfactory References will be given. 


STOLLENWERCK & CO., 


BROKERS AND 


Commission Merchants, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
Packing House Products and Millers’ Supplies. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments, Correspondence Solicited. 


REFERENCE: ALABAMA NATIONAL Bank. 


Hstablished 1862. 


E. L. ROCERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
No, 130 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


? 


Liberal Advances mad? on “consignments. 
nished gratuitously on applicstion. Correspondence Solici'ed. 
REFERS TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Market reports fur- 


| COMMISSION CARDS, 


Q@. W. GarviInen 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


J.J, BLACKMAN. J. 8. Buackman, 


Commission Merchants, 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street - = = NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS BUFFALO MERCHANTS EXCHANGE. 


TRUSCOTT & HEATHFIELD, 


Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Hay, Mill Feeds, 
Oil and Gluten Meals-Malt Sprouts and Screenings, 
Hen Feed Wheat a Specialty. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Board of Trade Building. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR SALE OF z 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W.H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


Corn to be sound, sweet, and suit- 
able for grinding. Oats fully equal 
to No.2. Apples of choice quality 
only. State variety, or if mixed. 
Mention your freight rate to New 
York. Also, any Western produce 
salable in Orange, Sullivan or Del- 
aware Counties, New York, will be 
BOUGHT at market price. 


R.R. CORDNER, 


Middletown, - New Work. 


W. GRAHAM BisHor. Consignments Solicited. JouNn M. F Rison. 


W.C. BISHOP & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF HAY, GRAIN. SEEDS, 
MILL FEED, POTATOES, ETC, 


Nos. 496 & 408 NORTH STREET, - BALTIMORE, MD, 


References: Richard Cornelius, Cashier Farmer’s and Plant- 
er’s National Bank of Baltimore. E. J, Penniman, Cashier First 
National Bank of Baltimore. 


GEO. W. ECKERT, 


WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 
ROOM 6, LEH'S BUILDING, ALLENTOWN, PA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Allentown National Bank, Allentown, Pa, 
REFERENCES: < Second National Bank, 

L. V. Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Allentown, Pa. 

AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA., 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


SS eee 


—oFr— 


SOUTHERN GORN for SEED and ENSILAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRADE. 


_ COMMISSION CARDS, 


ESTABUISHED 1865, 


L. EVERINCHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, aw 
JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Specialties: Usual advances 
made. Consignments Solicited, The Pur. hase and 
Sale of Gratn. -eeds, Provisions for Futare Delry- 
ery on Wargias also aS pecialty. 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request, _ 


Grain and Seeds of all kinds. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. Kstablished 1864. M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., — 
Commission Mi 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins, Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


C.H. HOWARD, _ 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 
122 South Fifth Street, 4 
ALLENTOWN, PAL 


Correspondence Solicited. 


CONOVER, CEE & CO., 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


All Kinds of Grain and eee 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Rooms 59 & 60 Chamber of Commiuerne =i 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


——AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, ~ 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


{ Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. ’ * 


Ref. Allentown Nat’!] Bank. 


a 


REFERENOES: 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO © 
G. W. VAN DUSEN & CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE VAN DUSEN- ELIOT Cc 
DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest alc and Prompt Returns. 


C. B. KIRKBRIDE & CO, 
GRAIN, a 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MIN v. 


Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grail 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIAL 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS oF 


GRAIN AND: MILL real 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA . 


Careful attention given 


EE orders for Hard Sprin, 
Wheat for Milling. , 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EW, x . x = 
<—_~k| FACTORY ESTABLISHED 1851 Sje-—_—— 


WH TAKE CONTRACTS FOR 


a<—~ jElevators and Holler Jilills Complete. 


ie COMPLETE HOMINY MILL OUTFITS. 


(eis “om Nh SEND FOR 
! | Price List PORT ABLE FARM MILLS 
and The Largest Assortment in the 
Milling, Book; World; 28 Sizes and Styles. 
ees COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER $115 


’ A boy can grind and 
Send $20 for complete set of plans for our 5,000- 


' bushel Elevator, the total cost of which will not 
exceed $1,000. 


| OUR ROLLER MILLS are acknowledged to be the best on the market and. 


are used in the Washburn Mill Co.’s Palisade Mill, Minneapolis; The Anchor Milling Co. 
is St. Louis; E. T, Noel’s Mill, Nashville, Tenn. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
4 DEAL D ATIPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


a a Cannot be Surpassed for Accuracy. 
Pig NO ELEVATOR OR MILL IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A HIRST CLASS GRAIN i 


qu 
THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE, and are in 
successful use in the leading mills and elevators thoughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Should be pleased to mail you illustrations and quote 
you price on application. 


keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind 


of power. 


4 
ry Ow a 
uty 


Now is the Time to Send in Your Order for Crain Testers. 
WE ALSO SUPPLY'THE TRADE. 


: Js H. J, DEALS SPECIALTY 60,,2vexRus. 0 


a8 


Warranted to Give ST. JOHN 


Bs ‘ J = Bowshers ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill 
. 3 sutintaction, nome. ag, EE owsher’s “Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 
| ie | y (80LD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 

i ae / A = 4 HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN. 

b G2 Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, and grinds EVERY KIND of Small 

i J ) — Grain, Oil “ee Etc. 

| 4 = Uses Conical Shaped Grinde 

{ aaa = — =] = An entire departure from all other mills, 

; n SS 8 = s Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made. 
at iz S + oS Po Two sizes, 6to8 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels” es A fine, self-contained 
jf 2 i 2 ¢ ae z. > — Independent Ontfit 
i E Sa as age r] = THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND” CUSTOM FEED MILL. 
| Bs | = | Ses D \s WRITE FOR PRICES— 

4 Pe otiepliase, Pp = N.P.BOWSHER, = = South Bend, Ind. 

. CRG Roles BREE NIE. 12s eh pe cea yam atl Hie AA CARNE SES BARES BMD cSt © Dee AE EN a 

tg . EY 4 — 

fg Solin & “QUICK. -LAID” STEEL ROOFING 
_— ~ aA Pred L— =] 
vee “i s?° 6 Oo =: 

BROS., COMMISSION Mune HANTS, Does away with labor required by others; makes Roofing profitable: 
: ae ST. JOHN, Ch Mchea. aoe 3 ze ae Sis hg Tx, sebagai Pa cat has no exposed Nails, Rivets or Cleats; is packed in patent packages 
h DEAR os Pinch Bar is th $1.50 per day to us in a or, for it saves us an hich 
: sve lots of ears ee eue eric! Pes line of business being carload freight, we would mise it very mue which protect it in shipping. It pleases all who use it. 
Yours truly, TRANGE BROS. MANUFACTURED BY 


§ -H. ST. JOHN, - 156 LAKE STREET, CHICACO | HEBERLINC METAL ROOFING CO., - HAVANA, ILL. 
= PRICE, $5.00 F. O. B. CHICACO. Manufacturers’ Agents for Corrugated Lron Siding and Ceiling. 
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WRITE TO | 
F. W. HOWELL, Agt., 


Buffalo, N.w~., | 


ap Warehouse Fanning Mills. 


2 Cut of No. 6 Milf with Motion Governor. a 


For particulars regarding the Rest machine | built, | i —CAPACITY— 
for the purpose of removing “Cockle” and similar im- il ne > I ; F 
purities from Wheat; broken Barley, Wheat, etc., from Th | ey i 7 i 
Barley. | mr | h = : 5 4 

amclen mee! Pr PER HOUR. = 
oO Ss | WE MAKE ‘ 
Commercial Caclulator. Farm Mills and 
Seven Different Sizes — 
WE FURNISH —FOR e 
Ropp’s Comes ee bows 4 . Warehouses 4 
Coe wit. ilicate Slate, for 75 "anda Elevatcen P 
ice R Leather, with Pock F a ; 

penne Sandee sabia Recon Boa Hh More of ater fn aoe patiefaacers 


il 


for $1.00. | | 
Bound in fine American Morocco, Gilt | 
Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- Me i 
ble Account Book, for $1.50. x } 

i 


ADDRESS 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 


Jones, He Pays the Freight 


= x 
SECTION OF CONVEYOR. ~ 


Rellerz Detachable 
CHAIN 
BELTING 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 


—-For MHandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

P_ COTTON SEED, COAL, 
| STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, ETC. 


a a a 


Zig 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


Before Placing Orders 


Send for Illustrated 1888 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 


ee ADDRESS 


Jones of Binghamton! THE JEFFREY MFG. co., 


Binghamton, N.Y. 723 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 


M. F. SEELEY. J. S. SEELEY. C. R. DeELamatTyR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FEEMONT, NEB., 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. : 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 
We sell dumps licensed under the patente 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 
We build Elevators in all parte of the 
United States and Canada. 
ta" With our experience, we can 
THnTck=| Save you on these items more than 
= cost of Plans. Correspond with us, 
- and save costly mistakes. 


TENTED NOV.I38 


The Motion Governor {s something that has long 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
= serves a uniform and steady speed. 
It i3 a convenience with steam power, as the speed of 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantes 
this Governor as good as represented and we will allow ~ 
purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re-_ 
turning if not equal to the guarantee. 


—— Send for Catalogue to a { 
==". $.& A.J. BLAKE, - — Racine, Wis. — 


Successors to The Blake-Beebe Co. 


PREVENTED! 


Your Boiler is the life of your establishment, there- 
fore protect it. 


We will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, and 
ask no money until you find our remedy to work to your entire 


satisfaction. 
WE USE NO ACID! 


The Chemicals we use will neutralize Acid, Sulphur, and Min- 
eral Waters, and will not only protect you from Boiler Scale and 
Oxidation of Iron, but from corrosion in every form, such as 
GROOVING, PITTING, and WASTING OF IRON, which causes somany 
explosions. If you will protect your Boilers from the above-named 
destructive agents, then with a reliable engineer there will be no 
occasion for a boiler explosion, and the money saved by the use of 
our Compound will more than pay the cost of it in every case. 

This article has worked its way into favor entirely upon its 
merits, without sending out a single man to solicit orders, and we 
can refer to our customers in every steam-using locality from Maine 
to the Pacific Coast. More than thirty thousand manufacturing 

“ establishments, in the United States and Canada alone, are now 
using our Compound, many of whom, using a number of boilers 
order it by the ton. 

Authors of the best works on Steam Engineering now recom- 
mend Lord’s Compound as the only reliable article to prevent 
corrosion in boilers, and as a safe remedy for incrustation; and as 

“a proof of this fact, we will send any of these books by mail, free 
of postage, at publishers’ price, or free of cost with a barrel of 
Compound. ; : 


A VERY USEFUL BOOK ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE, 
Also our circular, with full particulars of the Compound, on request. 
Address, GEO. W. LORD, 
316 UNION STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
° 


i) CORN & COB CRUSHERS, 
FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 


* PULLEYS, SHAFTING, BELTS, &. 


EVERY MILT GUARANTEED. 4 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. & 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE) ~-wE Bas 


Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on ac- = 
count of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all f 
complication, small vertical space required, its un- 
erring, great accuracy. The ability to perform its 
lifficult duty without any attention; and under the 
most adverse circumstances continuously weighing, 
gecurately registering, and when set for the purpose, 
delivering a car load or any other given quantity with 
absolute certainty; no more, no less. 

This Scale was awarded 
the highest and only pre- 
mium, a silver medal, at 
the Cincinnati Centennial 
Exposition of 1888. The 
Locher Weighers are manu- . 
factured, not only for 
Grain, but for Coal, Cotton 
Seed and also for all kinds 
of fluids, and of a capacity 
of from 290 Ibe. to two tons 
per minute. They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed fora mill or other 
machine requires it. 


Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


LOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


po he ek eee 


Soule Grain Elevator. Mill Safety Alarm. 


hea 


I 


This Device 


(With an Attachment not shown) 


oi 


ls guaranteed to shut off the 
ieed before the cup belt stops, 
thus allowing it to go on 
ithout a choke and simul- 
neously sounding the alarm. 
Should the leg clog from any - 


ot 


i 
other cause, the alarm will 
sound continuously until re- 


‘m ar power shut off. 
r 


May be applied to any belt 
ning in any direction that 
itis desired to watch, either 
as a matter of labor-saving, 
onvenience or danger. 


For full particulars ad- 
ess .as below. 


CACC 


To 
DICKEY MFG, CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


C YOR 


Our Iron Conveyors are now made with Malleable Flights for whole grain and other 

> heavy work. They will stand more than the cast-iron flights, are neater in appearance, 

and will give perfect satisfaction. Galvanized Shaft and Hardwood Flights for flour, etc. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


& OBT. BING & CO., Manufacturers, MAYW’S LANDING, N. J. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Llustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York, 


LST sas 


Si 
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OSGOOD 


Slee IN - DAR ID 


a hclaabated 


‘ COM TOT 
tit_OSGOoDmm 
= ae 


— 


FE 
J felts 
yp AD 
ood 


ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


Warehouse and Hopper Scales 


A SPECIALTY. 


Scales Sent on Trial. Freight Paid. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


eT se- 
cure a Mirst- 


Poverty Owners & 


mate. can obtain full particulars by writing us 
for a copy of ear new book, entitled ¢€ 


“‘ATIN ROOF.” 


This book shows how te select, lay and paint a tin 
reof, and will be furnished free of cost. 


- MERCHANT & CO., 
Philada., New York, Chicago, London. 


i 
Too, 


Se TTT TTT 
Q 


Kemp’s Double Cam Hay Press giv 
away if it will not fill demands of my circulars. 


SAWS WEP Kommton. Til. 


FISHER’S 


Registering and Recording Attachment 


From SrFTALES. 


r 


With this attachment a permanent record is made on 
printed tickets of the EXACT reading of your scales. With 
it you CANNOT make an error. Of the many hundred in 
use there is not one but what has paid for itself many 
times in securing to the users their correct weights. 


ONE OF MANY LETTERS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Novy. 7, 1888. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

At our elevator in this city we are using five ‘‘Fisher’s 
Patent Registering and Recording Scale Beams.” They 
are working to our entire satisfaction, and one or two 
of them have saved us the cost of the beams, on the 
difference in weights. THE STAR ELEVATOR CoO., 

Per C. M. HARRINGTON, Sec’y. 


Partial list of prominent firms using Fisher_attach- 
ment for scale: F, W. Peavey & Co., G. W. Van Dusen & 
Co., The Central Elevator Co., St. Anthony Elevator Co., 
Columbia Mill Co., Washburn, Martin & Co., Elevator 
A., E. Holmes & Co., C. A. Pillsbury & Co., D. R. Put- 
nam, Minneapolis, Minn.; Duluth Elevator Co., Duluth, 
Minn. ; Winona Mill Co., Winona, Minn.; H. J. O’Neil, 
Wabasha, Minn.; St. Paul Distillery Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
R. D. Hubbard & Co., Mankato, Minn. ; Schlitz Brewing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Cargill Bros., La Crosse, Wis. ; E. 
Sanderson & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Lassig Bridge & 
Tron Works, Central Elevator Co., Coxe Bros. (Coal), 
The Wacker & Birk Brewing Co., Chicago, Il.; Joliet 
Steel Works, Joliet, Ill.; Michigan Central Ry. Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; C. G. Bosch Grain Co., T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Hunting & Co., McGregor, Ia.; Otis 
Steel Works, Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland, 0.; 
The Isaac Harter Co., Fostoria, O.; Seiberling Milling 
Co., Akron, O.; Royce & Coon, Bowling Green, O.; 
Penn. Central R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 For prices etc., write to 
THE FLOUR CITY MFG. CO.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Steam Launch 
STEAM YACHTS, 
TUG BOATS, ° 


Pro- 


S 


Marine Engines and Boilers, 
peller Wheels and Boat 
Machinery. 


Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 
236 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


METCALF, MACDONALD & CO. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TO: 


GEO. B. RHEVE, Traffic Manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway.......CHIOAGO, ILL 
“ 


W.P. HARVEY & 00O.....,.. 


oreeee 


" 
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“‘G. Ww. ORANE, 
MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


9th Avenue South and 4th Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 
ERIE one WORKS.—Engines ane Boilers. 
JEFFREY MFG. CQ.—Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels. 
Northwestern Headquarters aie CHICAGO SCALE C0.—Standard Scales, Dump Irons, Ete., Horse Powers, 


Single and Doub'e Gear. Extras for Horse Powers Carried i in Stock. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


SHAFTING. HANGERS. 


for eee 
- FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS — i 


OTTON SEED,’ LINSEED OIL MILLS 
Su GAR REFINERI ES. STARCH ®® EMULLS 
CEM ENT WOBKS: sll Le - 


- he 


Westlasni neton St. Zz | 
CA\CAGY WX CORRUGATED 
—— THEE _s CELE EE BRAT Eo 


“AP DICKEY” usTuEss GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring mills, or smal] ; 
warehouses for hand use. 


ITHR BKRND SHAKA MILES 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 
Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Beiter Satis-_ 
faction when run in this way than any other mills made. 


For Circulars, Prices, Ete., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MFG.CO., - - - RACINE, wis, 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., P<” gm oe ROOFING CO, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF nian + CAME BRIDGE. 


ELEVATOR MAGHINERY & SUPPLIES! =~ = Sane 


Crim mped Fd, = MANUF’RS oF 


| 


AGENTS 


Iron Roofing, Siding & Celing, WANTED. | 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS. 


Hand-Book of cand and Marine Engines..............+- Price, $3 ofl 

Hand-Book of thé Locomotive. ...... 2.60. ceceeeccncee coves aD 2650 

Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........++++ Ce 00° 

Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... .c.cccsceeceseee © 200 

Engineers pes acne hte a re 

tions and Answers for Engineers ..... .1....eseeeeee 

ENGINES AID BOILERS, | (i eenad en oe ie Perea i gem 
Instructions an mages tone j or Engineers............- ey | 

Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. The Young Engineer's Qwn Book.......-.--+-++++-++++00: ey 3 OG 


Ser Marine. @Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, shold provide 
Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address ! 


Office and Works: 101 to 12! E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. | wrTCHELL BROS. CO.; 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


| 
| lg 
| 


} 
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BARNARD & LEAS NEC. C0 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


| BARNARD’S |? 
- Dustless Three Sieve | 


BaAaBRNABD'S 
New Horizontal 


| SMOTTER 


dally 


—AND— 


——AWD-— 


SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 


Purposes. 


tes |] BARINARD’S ee 


‘Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaners Shaker. 
SFULL, LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Shafting, meaes eo. Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, cee Elevator 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - 


'ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the we eee Wet have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 


pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoYER & Coon. 
Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


ARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co, MOLINE, ILL 


_ J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 
19 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND./105 St. Clair St., - - - - - TOLEDO, OHIO. 


: M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1823 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. PARKERSBURG, W.VA 
: STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “ SALEM” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 


Its sivteeet Sek ExXas Been So Closely Imitated 


By other manufacturers as to infringe 2 patented 
rights, but experience reveals th 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Indueed to Try the Dee have 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
git to be the mose 


marked with the word SS Arse Vr. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 


J. L., OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


HLNVATOR MACHINERY. 


Ce sd a SS DP oo Pe Eo Cee 


ba) ; 


With and Without Dustless. For Separating all foul seedsfrom Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than % horse power to run mill that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each having different capacity, Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., = = 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR HORSE POWERS. 


ee These Powers are 


Builf Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture. of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 

Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


E, LEE HEIDENREICH & C0,, 


Engineers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


OFFICE: 10] METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ACENCIES: CABLE ADDRESS: 


AGENCY, RASOTNIK, St. Petersburg. “UM PER, CHICAGO.” 


FARNHAM & CO., Bombay, India. 
0, P. BOYE, Buenos Ayres, A. RK. TELEPHONE 823. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


| 242 Fourth Avenue, South, = 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDER RS 


SIMPSON & ROBINSON 


Architects and Builders of All Kinds of—— _ 


Grain Elevators and Warehou 


Our “ C-cular End” Elevators cannot be excelied for compactness, strength and conven: 
A large number nave been built this season, and are universally admitted to be the best in use, 
those who contemplate building. we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices. ie 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


ENGINES forMILLS & ELEVATORS) 


| Boilers, Grates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, 
Wood Pulleys,Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Goods, Pipe Fittings 


Western Agents for ATLAS ENCINE WORKS. 


NCLISH, MORSE & co 1221-23 Union Ave. ie 


s KANSASCITY,MO. 


pict bd IRON ROOFING CO. NEW LISBON, OHIO. 
= : AaRos 
J = yaaa 
Zo Be50 
ix Z 3a sa 
A aHADIS 
: fe) 
O& 868838 
O2 a Bas 
jj & agosee 
Baowco 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. Information Furnished $ Apo 


HE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 
Dealers i ~ rhe y. Clover, Flax, Hungarian, mee Red Top, Bi 
Soe Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bi is, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN, 
Warehouses) es 106, 168 & 110 Michigan St. Orricss, 115 Kinz1z St. 
198, 2U0, 202 & 204 Market St. _ CHICAGO, Eke se 


SEEDS 


James Deal. K. B. Freemar 


JAMES DEAL & CO., 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = = ILLINOIS 5. 


Elevator? Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber — 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, 
(8 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MF6. CO., Columbus, 0 


